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Editorial Comment 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Home Mission Society 


One of the most striking and con- 
structive results of Reconstruction 
after the Civil War was the efforts 
toward education put forth in the in- 
terest of the freedmen and the extent 
to which they took advantage of them 
in effecting their own uplift and im- 
provement. Despite the “undoing” of 
other aspects of Reconstruction Negro 
public schools were not abandoned and 
“higher” institutions for Negroes 
which had been established increased 
in number and efficiency. 

From the very beginning, it was 
clear to the officials of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and of the benevolent agencies 
working in this field that the shortage 
of teachers for the Negro common 
schools would make it necessary to find 
some means whereby their number 
could be increased. It was estimated 
by responsible officials, as early as 
1867, that there were upward of a mil- 
lion Negro children who would have 
been in school if there had been 
teachers to teach them, indicating a 
need for some 20,000 additional 
teachers. The only source from which 
they could be obtained was from 
among Negroes themselves. For the 
North could supply only a few thou- 
sand; and despite the talk of some 
Southern whites, only a hundred or so 
could be expected from that source. 


This need for teachers was one of 
the main reasons for the development 
of higher institutions for Negroes. As 
General Oliver Otis Howard noted, 
the movement to establish higher in- 
stitutions for Negroes at this early 
period was not as fantastic an enter- 
prise as it is frequently described, but 
rather a normal evolution in an early 
effort to provide teacher education for 
Negroes. 

The establishment of Negro higher 
institutions saved the Negro public 
schools. But it did much more. It in- 
dicated in a most unmistakable and 
striking way that the ceiling of Negro 
ambition was not to be limited by his 
status at that time nor his previous 
condition. There must be not only 
Negro teachers, said the officials of the 
societies working in the field of Negro 
uplift, but also leaders in all areas of 
Negro life. Hence, they concluded, that 
there must be higher institutions which 
would be centers of training and leader- 
ship for the whole Negro race. 

A number of religious organizations 
and agencies participated in this enter- 
prise. Before 1890, they had established 
a surprising number of Negro “higher” 
institutions. The American Missionary 
Association had established institu- 
tions such as Atlanta, Fisk, Straight, 
and Tougaloo; the Freedmen’s Aid 
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Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Clark, Claflin, and Wiley; 
the Presbyterians, Lincoln, Biddle, and 
Knoxville; the A. M. E. Church, Wil- 
berforce and Allen; the A. M. E. Zion 
Church, Livingstone; and the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Shaw, Benedict, Wayland, Atlanta 
Baptist College (Morehouse) and 
Leland. 

The graduates of these institutions 
have demonstrated that those pioneers 
who conceived of higher education for 
ex-slaves were not the doctrinaires and 
fanatics that anti-Negro propaganda 
tried to make them appear. History 
has more than justified their faith. And 
this faith and the movement which it 
started were for Negroes one of the 


most significant heritages of Recon- 
struction. 

Just as important, however, is the 
fact that Negroes have never ceased 
to be grateful to the organizations 
which exhibited this faith in those dark 
days, and acted upon it. Accordingly, 
when the American Baptist Missionary 
Society arrived at the 125th anniver- 
sary of its founding last year, a special 
convocation was held at Virginia Union 
University on November 12 and 13, 
1957, to celebrate this fact. In this 
issue of the JourNAL several of the 
papers read at this Convocation are 
printed in order to share the event with 
a larger audience. 


Cuar_Les H. Tuompson 
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The Furnishings of a Healthy Mind” 


CLARENCE W. CRANFORD 


Pastor, Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C.; and 
President, American Baptist Convention 


I am happy, as a past president of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and as the current president 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
to bring greetings and congratulations 
to Virginia Union University on the 
occasion of this significant academic 
convocation. American Baptists are 
proud of the record of this university. 
I am not a stranger to this campus. 
During the brief time I was a pastor in 
this city, I was a frequent visitor to 
this school, and on several occasions 
was inflicted on the students as a 
chapel speaker. I am proud, too, of the 
concern the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society has shown through the 
years for Negro education, particu- 
larly the Women’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. Such names as 
Spelman, Morehouse, Shaw, Benedict, 
Florida Institute, Selma, Virginia 
Union and others bring a thrill of 
pride to American Baptists whenever 
they are mentioned, because they have 
had a part in the founding and in the 
history of these schools. I am proud 
also to have had some connection with 
Storer College which unhappily, for 
the time being at least, has had to be 
closed, but through my association 
with its board of trustees, I have been 
made somewhat conversant with the 
problems Negro education faces in 
our day. 
~ * Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 


vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 
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The importance of higher education 
in our day is too apparent to be argued. 
This has become particularly apparent 
in the realm of science where, to an 
alarming extent, the very survival of 
the free world may depend on the suc- 
cess of its scientists and inventors. 
The advance in the world of technology 
has been fantastic. I have even heard 
that automation has entered the realm 
of education. It seems that a certain 
professor found he had to be absent 
from the campus on a certain day, so 
he recorded his lecture on a tape- 
recorder, and told the members of the 
class they were to come to hear his 
recorded lecture as it was played back 
to them by one of the students. Afraid 
that they might not come if he were 
not present to check on them, he rigged 
up a hidden camera to take their pic- 
ture during the class session. When he 
returned and developed the negative, 
he found he had a picture of a room 
full of tape-recorders recording his 
recorded lecture. 

But technology is not enough. We 
must have technical knowledge to 
understand and control the physical 
world, but man cannot live by techni- 
cal knowledge alone. Scientific facts, 
for all their importance, must be re- 
lated to life before they have any 
meaning. To a generation schooled in 
the scientific method of seeking and 
applying ascertainable facts, religion 
asks the question, “But how do you 
interpret your facts? By what standard 
or standards do you determine their 
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value? What moral purpose, if any, 
motivates you in your use of them?” 

We often hear quoted the words of 

Jesus, “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” But 
that is not all of the quotation. It 
applies to all truth, because all truth is 
of God. What Jesus really said is this: 
“Tf ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed, and ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” In other words, it was not just 
any truth about which Jesus was 
speaking, he was referring to the truth 
about life’s true meaning and purpose 
as revealed in him. To the scientists of 
our day, by whose disciplined methods 
and devotion to their task Jesus would 
surely be thrilled, he would just as 
surely say, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all 
the discoveries will be added unto you 
as a blessing, and not a curse, to man- 
kind. Jesus came not just to make man 
more learned, but more loving. It was 
our relationships with which he was 
primarily concerned. First, our rela- 
tionship to God, and then our rela- 
tionship to our fellowman. 

In the realm of science, we have been 
very clever. I even understand we now 
teach our children to say, 

Mary had a little lamb, its fleece elec- 

trostatic, 

And everywhere that Mary went, the 

lights became erratic; 

It followed her to school one day, elec- 

trons all a-jingle. 

It made the children’s hair stand up, 

and all their fingers tingle. 

The teacher tried to put it out, her body 

it was grounded; 


The flash was seen for miles around, and 
she had not rebounded. 


But when it comes to controlling our 
human passions, or when it comes to 


the realm of human relationships, we 
have not been so clever. There, we are 


more like the people Paul describes in 
the first chapter of Romans by saying, 
“Professing themselves to be wise, they 
have become as fools.” It is not enough 
to know how to travel faster; we must 
know where we’re going. It isn’t 
enough to know how to clothe our 
bodies; we must give attention to how 
we clothe our minds. We must not stop 
with a knowledge of science, as im- 
portant as that may be. We must ask 
what we know about God, and what 
difference that knowledge makes in 
how we live with each other and with 
ourselves. 

This brings us to a statement Paul 
once made that I believe states per- 
fectly what I choose to call the fur- 
nishings of a healthy mind. Writing to 
the Phillippians, he wrote, ‘““Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report... think on these 
things.” 

Notice, in the first place, that Paul’s 
statement is in keeping with much that 
science has been finding out about us in 
these days. For science has been telling 
us that, to a degree we had not realized, 
not only our moral character and con- 
duct, not only our happiness, but our 
physical well-being as well is controlled 
by the mind. Thus we have seen in our 
day, the rise of the science of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. I heard of an ad 
in a New York newspaper that ad- 
vertised an apartment overlooking 
Riverside Drive that rented for $1200 a 
month. The ad suggested, “‘suitable for 
industrialist or psychiatrist.” Evi- 
dently these were the two occupations 
the owner felt would be most apt to 
produce someone who could afford to 
pay such a rent. We have also seen 
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the rise of psychosomatic medicine 
that attempts to get at certain bodily 
ills by trying to unravel the mental 
kinks that may lie back of them. 

Paul, of course, was not the first 
person to make the emphasis. It is in 
line with the ancient writer who said, 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” It is in line with Jesus’ teaching 
in the Sermon on the Mount of the 
extreme importance of the thoughts 
that lie back of our actions. Most of 
the problems of the world are essen- 
tially problems of the mind, and must, 
therefore, be solved by the mind. That 
is, people do what they do because of 
what they think. Ideas first get started 
in people’s minds. When those ideas 
get shared by enough people, they get 
projected out into life where they have 
vast moral and social consequences. 
We have opposing armies in the world 
today because we have opposing 
ideologies. We will not solve the 
problems of the world without doing 
something to try to change the ideas 
and attitudes out of which those 
problems arise. 

Paul, therefore, was on the right 
track when he urged people to give 
careful consideration to what they 
entertain in their minds. For the mind 
is not God. It cannot create something 
out of nothing. It can only work with 
the material we give it. And while it is 
true that the mind often receives im- 
pressions over which we have no con- 
trol, and those impressions can leave a 
deep and lasting impression on our 
lives, nevertheless there is a vast area 
in which each person is free to chose 
what enters and takes up its abode in 
his mind. As someone has said, ‘““We 
cannot keep birds from flying over 
our heads, but we can prevent them 
from building nests in our hair.” 


Notice, in the second place, the pegs 
on which Paul suggests we should hang 
our thoughts: truth, honesty, justice, 
purity, loveliness, worthy of being 
shared. These are not just nice things 
to think about if one happens to be in 
the mood for it. These are the only 
bases on which a free society can exist. 
For there are only two ways of holding 
society together. One is coercion—the 
method of the dictator in which the 
individual is told what he must think 
and do; the other is cohesion—where 
people voluntarily band together in the 
quest for certain commonly-accepted 
goals, recognizing that honesty and 
integrity are not only important for 
individual lives, but a social necessity 
if society is to advance for the good 
of all. 

One of the chief counts against any 
totalitarian regime is not only what it 
does to the bodies of those who dis- 
agree with its doctrines—witness what 
happened in Hungary—but what it 
does to the minds of people, convincing 
them that a lie is a virtue if it serves 
the ends of the party; teaching people 
to lie in order to live. Against that kind 
of malignancy in life, Paul calls for the 
X-rays of truth, honesty, justice, 
purity, loveliness and worth. 

We must not make the mistake of 
thinking that Paul is saying we can 
save ourselves by our own thoughts. 
We are not that clever. This is not a 
substitute doctrine of salvation. 
Thoughts are extremely important, but 
the trouble is that when we begin to 
examine them, we discover they are 
not as true and honest and just and 
pure and lovely as we ourselves know 
they ought to be. We cannot live 
without education and remain civi- 
lized, but neither can we live by educa- 
tion alone. Education cannot fully save 
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because it does not get at the basic 
problem of man’s sinfulness. There, it 
does not have a sufficient answer. An 
educated sinner is still a sinner. In- 
deed, he may be more fiendishly clever 
than he was before. I once heard Dr. 
George Buttrick say that the only 
thing worse than a devil is an educated 
devil. That is why education needs 
religion as its handmaiden. That is why 
Paul does not go on to say, “I can do 
all things through my thoughts which 
strengthen me.” He goes on to say, 
“T can do all things through Christ 
which strengthenth me.” 

Most of you know the old story 
which, whether it actually happened or 
not, carried a point. A mother, visiting 
her son’s room, noticed several lewd 
pictures on the wall. Being a wise 
mother, she said nothing at the time, 
but went and bought a lovely picture 
of an artist’s conception of the face of 
Jesus. This she sent to her son asking 
him, for love of her, to hang it on his 


wall. The next time she visited him, 
she noticed the picture hanging over 
his desk. The lewd pictures were gone. 
The two kinds of pictures could not 
hang together in the same room. 

This is the advantage of a church: 
related college. We can present religion 
without apology. It can present Jesus 
and His way of life. All life can be 
measured by what we see in Him. If 
we were to think of the mind as an art 
gallery in which we hang our thoughts 
and desires, and if he is made the 
Curator, he will not only help us to 
know which pictures to hang and which 
to reject, but with his own divine 
artistry, he will create values and ideals 
of unimaginable loveliness; so lovely 
we may openly exhibit them for all to 
see. May God bless Virginia Union 
University as it continues to furnish 
young minds with thoughts and ideals 
that can give them a healthy outlook 
on life. 
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Colleges for Negro Youth and The Future’ 


F. D. Patrerson 


Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund; and President, United Negro College Fund 


It is a great privilege to share this 
Academic Convocation of Virginia 
Union University dedicated to the 
theme “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward.” Such a theme 
registers the present serious concern of 
the American people for the future of 
this and similar institutions. 

The recent report issued on higher 
education by the Presidential commis- 
sion on “Education Beyond The High 
School”’ suggests that the problems to 
be faced in the next few years of 
mounting enrollments are varied and 
complex. The swift moving hand of 
science in a world dominated by great 
powers of contrasting ideologies brings 
to education the ambivalent challenge 
to lay sound foundations in the 
sciences to deter aggression through 
the awesomeness of destructive poten- 
tial and to stress education in the 
humanities to the point of encouraging 
a peaceful approach to the solution of 
human ills. These dominating concerns 
suggest that every segment of higher 
education to be worthy of survival 
must meet not only immediate needs 
but must relate itself to the all pre- 
vading educational objectives of the 
future. 

It is under this circumstance of basic 
national concern and the more imme- 
diate problems which colleges for 
Negro youth face in a region whose 
pattern of human relationships is still 
~ * Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 


vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 


dominated by segregation that answers 
about both immediate and long term 
relationships must be sought. I hope in 
the next few minutes we can examine 
the setting and reach a judgment as to 
the value of these colleges whose ser- 
vices have been primarily dedicated to 
the needs of Negro youth as they 
relate to the foreseeable future. 

This is a pivotal era or period in the 
life of the nation and of the Negro 
people. The nation must come to grips 
with many problems, for whether it 
likes it or not the United States is the 
greatest of the democratic powers in 
the world today. It represents in its 
form of government the main exponent 
of democracy—a form of government 
built upon enlightened citizenship, 
respect for the sacredness of human 
personality and the right of the people, 
as both a privilege and obligation to 
their citizenship, to select those who 
will be charged with the conduct of 
the functions of government. 

For the past several years this 
nation, faced with the cold war be- 
tween the democratic and communistic 
philosophies of government, has been 
repeatedly embarrassed by segregation 
and racial discrimination within its 
borders. Chester Bowles, former 
United States Ambassador to India, 
stated in his book “Ambassador’s 
Report” that the race issue in the 
United States was the most frequently 
mentioned in criticism of his home 
country that he encountered in his 
four-year sojourn. This fact, which is 
equally true in Africa and China, when 
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combined with the steadily mounting 
pressure from Negro Americans for 
equal treatment as American citizens, 
helps to explain the situation which 
provides the stage for a consideration 
of the rédle of the Negro college. 

A new and important era of change 
is upon the South. This era began with 
the series of dramatic decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court started about 
twenty years ago and climaxing but 
not ending in that of May 17, 1954, 
dealing with segregation in public 
education. There have been others 
since and there is strong likelihood that 
the trend toward the elimination of 
legally sanctioned discrimination based 
on race will continue until every ves- 
tige of law describing unequal treat- 
ment between the races has been struck 
down. In 1952 Harry Ashmore, a dis- 
tinguished Southern editor, speaking at 
a race relations conference at Howard 
University, talked of the decisions and 
changes for the better which were 
taking place in the South and pre- 
dicted they would continue, because, 
he said, they were the kinds of changes 
which “feed upon themselves.” The 
pronouncement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against segregation 
in public carriers stated that segrega- 
tion in transportation was outmoded 
in view of decisions ruling against 
segregation in public education and 
recreation. 

Colleges for Negro youth now ap- 
proaching a century of existence, grew 
out of the complete pattern of racial 
segregation for the generally unequal 
educational status of Negro Americans. 
The question most frequently raised 
about them, now that the Supreme 
Court has ruled that segregation by 
law in public institutions is unconstitu- 
tional is, are they needed any longer? 


Are they a stumbling block to inte- 
gration? If they are, how soon should 
we arrange a quiet and respectable 
funeral and say over each of them, 
“well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

The suppressed premise involved in 
assumptions that integration meant 
the demise of the Negro college was 
the assumption that these colleges 
were substandard because they were 
Negro and presumably, therefore, were 
unworthy of integration. A few years 
ago W. J. Trent, Jr., examined sta- 
tistics on private colleges in the 
Southern region and found that ob- 
jective analyses based on standard 
criteria such as preparation of faculty, 
books in the library, endowment and 
per student expenditure failed to 
differentiate Negro and white colleges 
as groups. A study by the Ford Foun- 
dation of sixty private colleges ob- 
tained results which were substantially 
similar. Similarities between white and 
Negro colleges was particularly true in 
the smaller institutions. 

It is well, then, that we should 
eliminate, at this point in our con- 
siderations, the frequent assumption 
that the Negro college is too weak to 
survive. The facts of objective meas- 
urement do not support this and the 
splendid showing made by the grad- 
uates of many of these institutions in 
many of the nation’s leading graduate 
and professional schools testifies in a 
splendid way to the quality of their 
undergraduate experience. That all 
colleges for Negro youth public and 
private, need more resources is a fore- 
gone conclusion, but what colleges 
do not? Therefore, we can eliminate at 
this time poor quality of effort as a 
reason for discontinuance. 

Those who may have felt after May 
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17, 1954, when the Supreme Court 
made its history-making decision that 
a sudden “cease and desist” order 
should be given colleges serving Negro 
youth, are finding their answer partly 
in the violent reaction which has come 
from Little Rock, Arkansas and “hard 
core states” of the South such as Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and South 
Carolina. And even from the slow pace 
of integration in those states which 
decided to desegregate but whose ef- 
forts have been, with few exceptions, 
limited to token integration largely at 
the graduate and professional level. 

We can probably expect that for 
several years colleges now largely 
serving Negro youth will continue to 
serve these youth without significant 
change. Those institutions which are 
private, West Va. State College and 
Lincoln University as public institu- 
tions being the dramatic exception, 
have moved first to desegregate. In 
this they continue an effort begun 
before the Court’s decision, thus em- 
phasizing the liberal and independent 
character of this particular group of 
private colleges. In a number of in- 
stances private colleges serving Negro 
youth, though located in segregating 
states, carried no racial provision in 
their original charters. This is indeed a 
tribute to the vision and intent of the 
founders of these institutions. I think 
it is correct to say that Negro colleges, 
public or private, have in the past 
operated on a segregated basis from 
necessity and not from choice. 

The present trend to admit students 
without regard to race suggests that, 
over a period of years, depending on 
local circumstances, all institutions 
that are good enough to survive will 
eventually lose their racial identity or 
exclusiveness and become, so far as 


admissions policies are concerned, an 
undifferentiated part of the American 
system of higher education. It is more 
than evident from enrolment trends 
and predictions that all educational 
institutions able and willing to meet 
the mounting standards of accredita- 
tion will be needed. It would be the 
height of folly to throw away the more 
than one hundred million dollars of 
physical plant and endowment re- 
sources which colleges for Negro youth 
represent. 


Last year the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce released figures 
indicating the significant fact that, 
though the college group of young 
people was at its lowest point numeri- 
cally in 25 years, the college enrollment 
of three million students was an all-time 
high. With present facilities and per- 
sonnel inadequate, the magnitude of 
the problem to be faced in 1973 when 
the college age group will contain seven 
young people for each four today cer- 
tainly staggers the imagination. These 
figures leave little doubt that the 
demand for educational opportunity 
at the college level insures the use of 
the total educational resources avail- 
able. The question for the average 
young person then will be, as President 
Mays of Morehouse College points out, 
not “which college shall I attend, but 
which one can I get in?” 


The more important and immediate 
issue relates to the services these 
colleges must render primarily to 
Negro youth during the period of 
transition which may be of prolonged 
and uncertain duration. Colleges for 
Negro youth must continue for some 
time to come to provide the bulk of the 
educational opportunities available to 
Negro youth beyond high school. They 
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will be sought by these youth for the 
following reasons. 

First, they are freely available to 
those who meet the academic qualifi- 
cations. Most of those Negro students 
seeking a college education, if they 
live in the South, will doubtless choose 
the institutions whose resources they 
know about. Such institutions, through 
programs of recruitment, alumni and 
parent interest and because of geo- 
graphic location, will appeal to many. 
High ranking Negro students will be 
offered scholarships and other forms of 
subsidy as an additional inducement. 
More than seventy-five thousand Ne- 
gro youth attend college in the South 
and nearly one hundred thousand are 
in college over the nation as a whole. A 
big majority of those in the South may 
enter the Negro colleges and still send 
into the integrating colleges as many 
students as these institutions will ac- 
cept without a noticeable change in 
the intensity of the demand which 
Negro colleges will experience. 

Second, costs of attending Negro 
colleges are lower than in white col- 
leges. This lowered cost gives frank 
recognition to the fact that, on the 
basis of earnings, Negro families on 
the average are only half as able to 
defray the cost of a college education 
as white families. Any important 
change in this regard can only attend 
relaxation in the caste policy of hiring 
which, though intensified in the South, 
is manifested too frequently in em- 
ployment policies over the nation as a 
whole. Those who wish to view realisti- 
cally the meaning of the Supreme 
Court’s decision regarding public edu- 
cation must recognize that the re- 
moval of the legal barrier does not and 
cannot at once erase the evils so long 
associated with the undemocratic prac- 


tice of segregation. The discriminations 
which segregation sought to enforce 
remain in employment and the exten- 
sion of the franchise; and because they 
do, the Negro people will, for as yet an 
indeterminate period, be an economi- 
cally disadvantaged group. With the 
median incofhe per white family $3,445 
and that of the Negro family $1,869, 
it is more thgn twice as difficult for the 
Negro youngster to get a college edu- 
cation. But as we move South where 
most of the Negro colleges are located, 
the general level of income becomes 
lower and the discrepancy widens. 


State White Negro 
Georgia $2,159 $ 909 
Alabama 2,056 882 
North Carolina 2,215 1,056 
South Carolina 2,391 790 
Mississippi 1,614 601 


In 1952 Negroes earned 52 per cent 
as much in salaries and wages as 
whites. Some 40 per cent of all Negro 
families had incomes of less than $2,000 
whereas only 16.5 per cent of whites 
had incomes of less than $2,000; 10 
per cent of Negro families earned more 
than $5,000 a year as compared to 35 
per cent of white families. 

These discrepancies in earnings re- 
flect the fact that one-half of the Negro 
male population is unskilled. Only one- 
sixth of the white population is so 
classified, yet the white group repre- 
sents 90 per cent of the total popula- 
tion.-It is evident, therefore, that the 
Negro college must continue for a long 
time to come to hold the door of 
educational opportunity open to many 
Negro youth. A change in this regard 


‘will certainly not come over-night. 


The factors of geography and cost 
which cause Negro students living in 
the South to give preference to Negro 
colleges, will for the same reasons 
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encourage the enrolment of white stu- 
dents in these same institutions since, 
despite racially contrasting income 
averages, many white families also fall 
in the low income bracket. 

Third, colleges serving Negro youth 
on a previously required segregated 
basis will be selected by the majority 
of Negro youth for the normal so- 
cial experiences which they will be 
able to offer. This fact no doubt helps 
to explain why the elimination of racial 
barriers to admission in several South- 
ern states has not resulted in a flood 
of applications from Negro students 
even at graduate and _ professional 
levels. Also Negro students from the 
North. 

All evidence indicates that educa- 
tional integration will be a gradual 
process. In almost every community of 
any size there will be primary and 
secondary schools which will be inte- 
grated largely in name only. At the 
college level integration will move 
faster, but even there it will be too 
often on a token basis because the 
quota system and a rigid enforcement 
of admission standards will deny many 
students admission even though they 
stand in the upper one-third or one- 
fourth of their classes. The Negro 
colleges have, for many years, recog- 
nized this fact and the problem has 
been met by the institution of remedial 
programs to correct the deficiencies of 
inadequate primary and secondary 
instruction. This work has not been a 
part of the regular college programs so 
such institutions cannot properly be 
accused of offering sub-standard edu- 
cation. These programs have rescued 
many bright youngsters who have gone 
to leading graduate and professional 
schools where they have performed 
with credit and often with distinction. 


The latest report issued on higher 
education in Mississippi indicated that 
of the state’s more then 6,000 Negro 
teachers, only 66 or 0.9 per cent hold 
the master’s degree as compared with 
1,329 or 13.77 per cent of the 7,000 
white teachers. Remember, also, that 
the state has more Negro than white 
children to be educated. 16 per cent of 
the Negro teachers of Mississippi have 
only a high school education. Only 
2,000 have the B. S. degree as com- 
pared with 6,646 white teachers. It 
would be a miracle indeed if white 
and Negro children taught by teachers 
so unequally prepared were themselves 
equal in educational competence. 

These statistics are true in less 
exaggerated degree in most of the 
Southern states. They indicate that 
Negro children will have ready-made 
problems and barriers which only 
colleges fully sensitive to the needs 
and able and willing to do something 
about them will solve adequately. 
Integration on whatever basis it comes 
should and must move education at 
all levels to a single standard of per- 
formance. But even with such a com- 
mitment on the part of all concerned, 
the process must start where we are 
and with the resources we have. The 
“‘where we are” includes the children 
who have been inadequately taught at 
both primary and secondary levels. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund, has for 
the past three years been dealing with 
just this problem in a four-state effort 
to improve teaching in Southern high 
schools. The late Dr. Howard long of 
Central State College was our national 
consultant in charge of testing. Our 
findings at this time indicate: (1) Too 
little contact and understanding be- 
tween colleges training teachers and 
the high schools which use their prod- 
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uct. (2) High schools in addition to 
doing poor work in preparation, have 
too few teacher resources and fail to 
use to maximum advantage those 
which they have. The high school 
curriculum is almost uniformly weak 
in mathematics and the basic sciences, 
in English and in a functional program 
of social studies. High school princi- 
pals are often poor administrators and 
too few provide the leadership re- 
quired for their schools to do an effec- 
tive job. 

The result of these failures is 
summed up in statistics recently re- 
vealed by the National Scholarship and 
Service Fund for Negro students, indi- 
cating that when 1,485 students repre- 
senting the top 10 per cent of their 
senior classes in Southern high schools 
were tested, less than half could make 
the minimum qualifying score for 
college entrance. 

One of our stronger colleges found 
despite careful selection that 80 per 
cent of its freshmen fell below the 
national norm. In this institution low 
motivation and inadequate effort were 
commonly observed. 

I think it is clear, therefore, that 
unless a whole generation of young 
people is to be sacrificed, the colleges 
for Negro youth over the next few 
years must not only remain in exist- 
ence but must play an increasingly 
vital role in providing a sensitized 
leadership dedicated to erasing long- 
standing inadequacies at the earliest 
possible date. The whole process of 
integration must rest squarely on the 
shoulders of competence. The Negro 
college can and must play a large rdle 
in creating that competence. 

Though few opportunities exist for 
integrated education at the basic col- 
lege level, it is likely that when they do 


the demand by Negro students will 
not be overwhelming. A basic college 
education is as much a social as an 
academic experience. Large numbers 
of Negro youth will not quickly 
abandon these campuses which in the 
past have provided wholesomeness and 
freedom for compuses which will 
probably be indifferent if not hostile to 
Negro students in the early periods of 
integration. These factors which will 
make readjustment to integrated edu- 
cation a gradual one offer no basis for 
delaying integration, but rather should 
encourage it by removing the fear that 
integration requires immediate and 
large scale readjustment in racial 
patterns. 

Negro colleges have been styled as 
centers of care and concern which have 
played a major réle in the past and 
now have an immediate responsibility 
in helping to make integration a proc- 
ess of smooth transition. For such 
colleges to remain in the picture and 
constitute an asset to American higher 
education, it is obvious that they must 
stress quality of effort. As they do so 
and meet regional and national stand- 
ards of accreditation they will hasten 
the day of complete integration by 
presenting a sound claim to the 
permanence they deserve. 

In addition, the Negro college has 
asset value in three other important 


aspects. These colleges have become ! 


centers of influence in communities 
where they are located. This influence 
is one of cohesion and stimulation for 
the Negro community whose residents 
are attracted to the college by its 
cultural resources. The community is 
also enriched by faculty members who 
offer a variety of leadership of an 
economic, civic, social and spiritual 
nature. Often the campus of the Negro 
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Leollege provides the only democratic 


opportunity for community-wide par- 
ticipation. Here, as no where else, 
many persons of common interests 
meet, without regard to race, on a level 
of complete equality. For many Negro 
students their first and often only 
view of whites and Negroes in free 
association on a basis of mutual re- 
spect occurs on the campus of the 
Negro college. Conferences which are 
interracial in character and South- 
Wide or Nation-Wide in scope are 
leavening agents for the entire region 
and are often of national and even 
international significance. 

A value of the Negro college often 
unheralded is its service as a proving 
ground and source of employment op- 
portunity for highly-trained Negroes 
in teaching and research. Many of 
those who have been elected to the 
faculties of integrated colleges re- 
ceived their major professional ex- 
perience on the campus of the Negro 
college. Ralph Bunche, on leave from 
Harvard University, the late Alain 
Locke, professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, and-John Hope Franklin, 
appointed to head of the Department 
of History at Brooklyn College dis- 
tinguished themselves as members of 
the faculty of Howard University. Dr. 
Charles Buggs, became an experienced 
teacher at Dillard University before 
joining the staff of Wayne University. 
These are but a few of many instances 
which could be cited by most of the 
better known colleges serving Negro 
youth. 

The Negro college has helped to 
produce the leadership which is taking 
its place in the forefront of African 
progress today. Nkrumah, the Prime 
Minister of Ghana, the newest of the 
African nations received his basic 


education at Lincoln University, as 
did Azikiwe, the Premier of Eastern 
Nigeria. The Secretary of War for the 
Republic of Liberia is a graduate of 
Tuskegee Institute. And these are but 
examples from a number of important 
African leaders such as the late Dr. 
Aggrey, trained at Livingston College, 
who received their education and 
inspiration from Negro colleges. From 
the contacts provided in them with 
dedicated teachers both white and 
Negro, Africans gained new insights of 
their worth and potential. ‘ 

Lincoln University now has enrolled 
students from seven or eight foreign 
countries. Many African students do- 
ing graduate study in colleges and 
universities of the North and East 
credit Negro colleges with having 
given them a successful orientation in 
their undergraduate years. This sug- 
gests another useful function of the 
Negro college. These institutions may 
play a large rdle in the future in 
helping the United States not only in 
educating foreign students but in re- 
vealing that institutions of quality 
manned by Negro and _ interracial 
staffs constitute an honored, useful 
and fully integrated part of the 
American system of higher education, 
equally available to youth without 
regard to race, creed, color or 
nationality. 

Thus the founders of the Negro 
private college made it an instrument 
to surmount the evils of mandatory 
segregation and have caused it to 
become a potent resource which is 
proving an asset in integration and 
will remain as a source of strength 
and opportunity for the education of 
all American youth after integration. 
It is important to repeat that these 
assets of the Negro college are not 
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offered as substitutes for integration. 
They constitute important resources 
under integration for meeting the needs 
of the majority of those youth who do 
not find it immediately to their ad- 
vantage to attend formerly all white 
colleges. 

I believe the Negro people have 
achieved, through their own institu- 
tions, the experience and the strength 
necessary to take integration in stride. 
The Negro church, Negro college, 
the Negro insurance company, and 
other businesses came into existence to 
meet a need not being adequately met 
otherwise. Their existence not only met 
the need which caused their creation, 
but also symbolized the determination 
of the Negro people to achieve for 
themselves the privileges of worship, 
education and other forms of expres- 
sion which prejudice had denied them. 
To do this they had to combat two 
morally destructive and almost dev- 
astating, assumptions. The one was 
that their institutions, because they 
were Negro, were inferior, and the 
other was that the white institutions, 
which excluded them, were superior 
because they were white. Neither of 


these assumptions has proven true by 
standards of objective measurement. 
Some of both groups have been in- 
ferior and some have been superior. 
That the advantage, because of at- 
tending circumstances, has been on 
the side of the white institutions is 
both true and understandable. The 
era ahead, however, calls for a reas- 
sessment of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of both types of institutions in 
terms of the demands which will be 
made of education in the future. This 
future will gauge the success of insti- 
tutions not by their racial exclusive- 
ness. The aristocracy of such institu- 
tions must be an aristocracy not of 
wealth but of talent. In them must be 
taught dignity and respect for the 
sacredness of human personality with 
an emphasis which at least equals the 
quality of effort devoted to technical 
and tool subject matter instruction. I 
hold that under such an assessment 
and in terms of those demands the 
Negro college is able to take its place 
as a permanent part of American 
higher education and to perform that 
réle with distinction. 
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The New Heaven and The New Earth* 


Howarp THURMAN 


Dean, Marsh Chapel, Boston University 


In reflecting upon the interpretation 
of certain aspects of the American 
Negroes’ encounter with higher educa- 
tion, one fact stood out clearly in my 
mind. I could never find, see, or talk 
with any college-trained Negro who 
was not discouraged. Why? Because 
the response to the impact of higher 
education was one of frustration. And 
frustration is what a man experiences 
when he is unable to achieve the thing 
which he seeks to achieve. This frus- 
tration, in turn, becomes tragedy when 
a man is convinced that he is unable 
to achieve something because of some 
weakness in himself. Or again, frustra- 
tion becomes tragedy when it finds ex- 
pression in terms of compromise. In 
other words, a man may decide that 
the thing which he seeks has no reality 
for him at the level of his living. There- 
fore, of necessity, he must scale down 
his desires and dreams so that they will 
come within the reach of possibility. 

This is very illuminating if we look 
at it carefully and apply it to what is 
happening in higher education with us. 
Many times in the past, we shifted 
vocational aspirations for the things we 
really wanted to do because in our 
society those goals were unachievable. 
When I was in college, for instance, 
there were certain vocational goals you 
just didn’t have. They were unrealistic 


* An Interpretation of Certain Aspects of the 
American Negroes’ Encounter with Higher Edu- 
cation. An address delivered at the Special 
Convocation, commemorating the 125th Anni- 
versary of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Virginia Union University, November 
12th, 1957, 


despite the fact that they were like 
fires kindled in you as a result of your 
exposure to what was involved in 
higher education. You scaled your 
demands down so that they would 
come within reach of being achieved 
by one located in society as you are 
located. Then there was another way 
that we dealt with frustration. We 
looked at our environment and sought 
to operate on our environment in order 
to bring within our reach the goals 
which we have envisioned for ourselves. 

It is important to point out that 
something also happened to higher 
education when it sought to communi- 
cate and to bring the full impact of 
its insight and resources to the minds 
of American Negroes. Higher education 
had to make an adjustment. This ad- 
justment caused it to become a 
practitioner of the cult of inequality. It 
did not deliberately set out to be an 
apostle of inequality, but in its adjust- 
ment to these new demands, it began 
compromising in various ways. One of 
the things that evolved was a distinc- 
tion between higher education gen- 
erally and Negro higher education, in 
particular. For a long time, for in- 
stance, Howard University’s Medical 
School was a class A Negro medical 
school. What kind of medical school is 
that—Class A, Negro? 

Changes were wrought which made 
the medical school just Class A, period. 
But this was one of the ways in which 
higher education became a_ hand- 
maiden of the cult of inequality. Such 
an emphasis invaded the curricular 
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offering. When I was an undergraduate 
at Morehouse College, I wanted to 
study philosophy. My mind was full 
of questions that only this kind of 
discipline would help me understand. 
The curriculum provided for no such 
offering. There was logic for a half year 
and a wonderful course in ethics, so 
called, which gave the president the 
opportunity to acquainted 
intimately with the seniors and to ex- 
pose them to his working philosophy, 
but it didn’t teach you anything about 
ethics as a discipline. This was not an 
accident, and in this regard, Morehouse 
was not unique. For if students are 
exposed to the creative process which 
causes them to raise profound ques- 
tions about meanings and to seek 


become 


answers, they may go on to raise 
questions about the structure of the 
institution which made it possible for 
them to get their college education. In 
other words, the total issue involving 
the segregated schools in our society 
would have to be dealt with. 

There was another element that was 
present in the dynamics of this situa- 
tion. It was the ethical imperative 
growing out of the Christian commit- 
ment which established the missionary 
schools. These schools were segregated, 
of necessity, but within the ethical 
imperative, no category existed for the 
segregated schools within the mis- 
sionary movement. The missionaries 
themselves were faced with the same 
problem which faced higher education. 
How can you put at the disposal of the 
students the full and boundless insight 
of the Christian ethic and the moral 
imperative which it carries, and at the 
same time, not become a handmaiden 
of the cult of inequality? Some kind of 
adjustment had to be made. How 
could the problem be counteracted so 


as to produce students who were 
emotionally healthy? 

One of the first steps was to find 
teachers who had points of view that 
could not quite be contained within a 
segregated structure. Among them were 
people who had a profound sense of 
mission in their work and were well 
trained. Such persons quietly withered 
as they found themselves working in a 
“foreign country,” and unable to 
identify either with the Negroes to 
whom they ministered or with the 
white persons who lived in the cities in 
which the institutions were located. 
How to do effective work under such 
circumstances was the crucial issue. 

One solution was to accept segrega- 
tion without raising any question 
beyond the fact. The profound im- 
morality of segregation is that it limits 
the area of the magnetic field of ethical 
and moral responsibility. To make 
clear my meaning: When I was a boy 
in Florida, I joined the church at the 
age of 12. I believed in the Kingdom 
of God. I was an active worker in the 
church and had reasonable intelligence. 
But it did not ever cross even the 
periphery of my awareness that | 
should recognize any moral responsi- 
bility to any of the white people in 
Daytona, Florida. They were not 
within the area of my ethical aware- 
ness. They were ethically out of 
bounds. What was true for me was 
true for any young white boy who may 
have belonged to the First Baptist 
Church, uptown. This is the immoral- 
ity of segregation. He was not within 
the area of my ethical awareness; I 
was not in the area of his ethical 
awareness. 

I remember vividly one day when I 
was raking leaves in Mrs. Blochard’s 
yard as a part of my work in the after- 
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noon after school, I had a traumatic 
experience with her little daughter. As 
fast as I raked the leaves into a pile, 
she would go through the pile picking 
out beautiful colored leaves and show 
them to me or put them in another 
pile. This meant that I had to do my 
work over and over again. Finally I 
said to her, “If you don’t stop, I will 
tell your mother and she will make you 
go in the house.” Her reaction: She 
reached into her little pinafore, found 
a straight pin, came over, and stuck 
me with it. I reacted to the pain; 
whereupon she said, “Why did you do 
that? You can’t feel.” This is the 
graphic and monumental godless in- 
iquity of segregation. 

It posed a crucial problem for all 
who came under the aegis of the pro- 
found missionary commitment to find 
a way to broaden the area of ethical 
awareness. They were handicapped in 
doing it because they themselves were 
rootless and were working on a frontier 
far removed from the congregations in 
the North which gave to them a sense 
of belonging. 

There belongs also in this picture 
another important element. Gradually 
young Negro teachers educated for the 
most part in the North came into the 
schools. They were educated at Am- 
herst, or Williams, or Mt. Holyoke, or 
some other Eastern institution. They 
had had the experience of education in 
an entirely different kind of environ- 
ment. When those of us who had 
never been in the kind of environment 
in which they had studied came into 
contact with them, the ceiling of our 
own hopes was raised in a new way. 
They talked about things that were 
utterly foreign to our way of life and 
thought. I remember the first time I 
heard one of these men talk about his 


experience in being elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. They tended to be very 
exacting and were unwilling to accept 
extenuating circumstances as justifica- 
tion for poor work and bad preparation. 
They did not seem to be willing to take 
into account the kind of distorted 
personalities that segregation had pro- 
duced in us. What the white missionary 
had pointed out to us as possibilities 
for us tended not to seem real because 
they were people from another world, 
a world that did not know segregation. 
When young Negro teachers began 
saying these same things to us, the 
possibilities of higher education ex- 
tended now beyond the limited bound- 
aries of self-service. 

The problem that now posed itself 
was, can you operate within a context 
of segregation in a manner that wiil 
release the mind for a creative attack 
on the fact of segregation. If I may 
speak personally again, it was at this 
point that my understanding of Booker 
T. Washington was a source of great 
inspiration to me. It seemed to me 
that what Mr. Washington said in his 
life and work was this: You must make 
your hands commit to memory skills 
with raw materials so that they will be 
able to create something that has a 
utility value in the open market. The 
thing that you create can be exchanged 
for economic goods, thus guaranteeing 
the economic stability of your life and 
enabling you to free your mind to 
brood effectively and creatively over 
the problems inherent in segregated 
living. 

When this concept is applied at the 
level of higher education, then the 
service motive is structured in a new 
way. It goes something like this. If you 
can acquire certain professional skills 
so that you can administer to certain 
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needs of your own community, within 
the segregated community, then you 
will be able to establish economic 
security within this closed circuit. 
Hence, for a long time, the professional 
ceiling was established around the 
ministry, medicine, dentistry, and 
teaching. The law and social work 
came later. It was a simple step to 
broaden this concept so that the pro- 
fessional intent would include any 
person whose needs you could meet 
without regard to whether that person 
was located within or without the so 
called segregated world. The great 
contribution made to my generation by 
men like ‘Bennie’? Mays, Lorimer 
Milton, “Smokey Joe” Caroll was this: 
They heightened our morale. Morale 
by simple definition is belief in one’s 
own cause. 

While all these things were taking 
place, something else was happening on 
the broad stage of American and world 
life. The operation of the forces about 
which Dr. Cobb has just spoken is a 
case in point. Forces that from one 
point of view seemed blind and mind- 
less were undermining all established 
patterns and structures of subjection 
all over the world. In a sense these 
were climaxed during the second world 
war. 

Twenty-two years ago when I was 
in India, as I sat in a train compart- 
ment in Calcutta, a little Indian porter 
staggered into the compartment with a 
trunk on his head and two heavy pieces 
of luggage in his hands. He put them 
down and then with great effort 
established them securely in the lug- 
gage rack. A British colonel was 
waiting. When the porter finished, the 
colonel gave him a coin. He looked at 
the coin, and then looked into the face 
of the colonel, and tossed the coin 


back so that it struck the colonel on the 
nose. Immediately the colonel struck 
the Indian across the shoulders with 
his bamboo stick. The Indian snatched 
the stick from his hand, broke it on his 
bony knees, and threw it out of the 
train window. The train started moving 
and the porter jumped out of the train 
and ran along side pouring out ex- 
pletives which I could not understand 
but I could feel. All the way to his 
destination, the colonel kept muttering 
to himself; the only thing that I could 
hear was a repetition of the phrase, 
“it’s time for me to retire and leave 
this blank country.’ The force of 
revolution was at work. 

When the Atlantic Charter was in- 
formally “formalized,” and the concept 
of the four freedoms made manifest, 
the people of India wanted to know 
whether in the Prime Minister’s judg- 
ment, these applied to India. As I 
remember it, the expressed or implied 
reply was a negative one. Mr. Roose- 
velt, however, had to say that it 
applied to everybody. Now why did he 
have to say this? The Allied Nations 
were faced with a new kind of enemy, 
the enemy who could not be opposed 
by the enthusiasm which was built 
around a slogan like “Save The World 
For Democracy.” The enemy this time 
had a hard core of purpose around 
which everything was oriented. The 
word “‘fascism” became the symbol of 
a faith. It defined man in concrete 
terms. It declared what was to be the 
nature of the new order which it would 
bring into being. Everything was 
spelled out in detail. This left no live 
option for the democracies. They had 
to match this, idea for idea, fact for 
fact. They could not meet psycho- 
logically or philosophically a concrete 
definition of fascism with broad gen- 
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eralizations about the meaning of 
democracy. This demand created for 
the democracies a very real problem. 
The degree to which they spelled out 
the meaning of democracy in clear cut 
working definitions, to that degree did 
they create unrest within the de- 
mocracy, for now people who felt 
that they were denied democratic 
practice within the countries them- 
selves could have this denial defined in 
the light of definitions created by the 
necessity to combat fascism. The rest 
of the story is recent history. 

The irony is that the Christian 
community has so often been less 
articulate in this regard than the state. 
Its members have the spiritually 
humiliating experience of seeing the 
secular forces take positions which 
they were unable to match even in the 
name of their ethical imperative.Long 
after the formal abolishing of segrega- 
tion in the armed forces, the Christian 
Church remained segregated. This is 
what I mean. 

Finally, the combination of all of 
these forces and many others which 
time will not permit me to enumerate 
creates a situation in which the impact 
of higher education on the Negro can 
issue in courage, enthusiasm, and hope, 
rather than frustration. For the forces 
that are at work in the environment, 
making for community, are at last 
beginning to work in him, causing him 
to be able to make more and more an 
unconditional response to the fruits of 
learning. To make an unconditional 


response to the impact of truth and to 
follow that truth wherever it leads, 
transcending all barriers and all con- 
texts—it is into this new earth that 
the American Negro is catapulted in 
his encounter with higher education. 
“The new mother, when she looks at 
the head of the babe in her arms 
whispers in her heart, ‘May you seek 
after truth. If anything I teach you 
be false, may you throw it from you 
and go on to richer knowledge and 
deeper truth than I have ever known. 
If you become a man of thought and 
learning, may you never fail to tear 
down with your right hand what your 
left hand has built up, through years of 
thought and study, if you see it at 
last not to be founded on that which is. 
“If you become an artist may you 
never paint with pen or brush any 
picture of external life otherwise than 
as you see it. If you become a politician 
may no success for your party or even 
love of your nation ever lead you to 
tamper with reality and to play a 
diplomatic part. 


“In all of your circumstances, my 
child, may you seek after truth; and 
cling to that as a drowning man in a 
stormy sea flings himself onto a plank 
and clings to it, knowing that whether 
he sink or swim with it, it is the best 
that he has. 


“Die poor, unknown, unloved, a failure 
—but shut your eyes to anything that 
seems to them but reality.”—Olive 
Schreiner 








Not To The Swift: Progress and Prospects of 
the Negro in Science and the Professions’ 


W. MontracueE Coss 


Professor and Head, Department of Anatomy, 
Howard University College of Medicine 


I am deeply grateful for the kind 
invitation to participate in this ob- 
servance of the 125th anniversary of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society with its timely theme, “An 
Educated People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.”’ The Negro people of the United 
States are incalculably indebted to the 
vision and altruism of the various 
religious denominations which in the 
hour of crying need, established educa- 
tional institutions throughout the 
South after the Civil War. Many of 
these schools no longer exist. Others, 
like Fisk, Morehouse, Atlanta, Johnson 
C. Smith and host, Virginia 
Union, continue to contribute indis- 
pensably to the training of our youth 
for leadership among the citizenry and 
coequal participation in the tasks of 
our civilization. 

[ should like to treat the subject of 
progress and prospects of the Negro in 
science and the professions from the 
point of view defined by the preacher 
in the eleventh verse of the ninth 
chapter of Ecclesiastes: 


our 


I returned, and saw under the sun, 
that the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread to 
the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill; 
but time and chance happeneth to 
them all. 


* Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 
vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 


In the common parlance of our day 
this means that the “breaks” are im- 
portant. The import of my message is 
that the Negro must make greater 
haste to be ready for the “‘breaks’’ that 
are coming more frequently every day. 

There is no need to dwell upon the 
fact that our position in the sciences 
and professions is not what it should 
be or what we want it to be. Neither is 
there any point in tedious defensive 
enumeration of the Negro’s significant 
accomplishments in these fields. A re- 
cent volume, The Negro in Sctence, 
edited by Dr. Julius H. Taylor, of 
Morgan State College, contains an 
incisive prefatory essay by Prof. Her- 
man Branson of Howard University 
and sufficient representative publica- 
tions by Negro scientists to provide 
adequate perspective in this area. 
Various authors and my own cumula- 
tive writings in the Journal of the 
National Medical Association and else- 
where have presented a fair illumina- 
tion of the situation in the medical 
and, to a lesser extent, the ancillary 
healing professions. 

The Negro’s ability to do high 
caliber work in the sciences and pro- 
fessions has long been demonstrated 
beyond challenge. He has not, however, 
been attracted to these fields in 
sufficient numbers, nor have the moti- 
vations which inspire and sustain men 
through frustrating experience been 
sufficiently operative with him. Spar- 
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tan qualities of endurance and the 
United States Marines’ ésprit de corps 
are essential for the Negro intellectual 
in these times of transition. 


Reason Is Not Enoucu 


Progress is made by fits and starts 
in our social order. Well coordinated 
comprehensive planning is essential, 
but in great enterprises nothing has 
ever proceeded entirely according to 
plan and probably never will. Man 
likes to distinguish himself as the 
reasoning being, but generally the 
rational approach to a problem en- 
counters obstacles. 

A personal experience will serve to 
illustrate adverse response to a rational 
approach to an important problem. 
Ten years ago I served as the health 
expert on a team of surveyors which 
made a study of a well known Southern 
city for the National Urban League as 
a part of its Community Relations 
Project. The surveyors had to appear 
before the inviting agencies of the city 
to give preliminary oral reports and 
submit to free interrogation. 

When my turn came I said that 
certain recommendations had devel- 
oped from my findings, but that before 
these recommendations could be im- 
plemented, the mind of the community 
would have to be prepared to receive 
them by definite educational prepara- 
tion designed to reach all levels through 
the media of the newspapers, radio and 
cinema theaters, etc. The chairman of 
the local group then asked for a single 
sentence giving the substance of what 
I thought ought to be inculcated in the 
local public mind by this educational 
preparation. I replied that this was 
dificult to answer categorically, but 
that it was my belief that if every 
citizen were made, by the media at 


command, to realize the fundamental 
facts of anthropology, the community 
might be persuaded to receive our 
recommendations favorably. The 
chairman then requested a single fact 
from anthropology which I would 
adjudge more important than any 
other to be “‘put across” in order to 
produce the desired favorable attitude. 
I said that again the question was not 
easy to answer categorically, but that 
I believed that if every citizen in his 
city were made to realize that modern 
man has had for 100,000 years at least, 
the same size, shape and presump- 
tively capacity of brain he has today, 
but that only during about the last 
8,000 of these years has he used that 
brain to develop anything like a 
civilization and that only during the 
last 300 years have those adventitious 
discoveries been made which make 
possible modern Western culture as we 
know it, then his fellow townsmen 
might come to see that the present 
circumstances of different groups of his 
fellows were the product of something 
other than divine ordination and be 
disposed to alter some of those cir- 
cumstances. A leading member of the 
local Chamber of Commerce then 
interrupted, saying, “Doctor, you’re 
down in the “Bible Belt”’ now and you 
can’t talk like that down here.” 

It is certain that every member of 
this audience could recall from his own 
experience situations that were similar 
in that the rational approach was 
logical in every particular, but simply 
would not work. 


Mepicav Societies, MEDICAL 
Scuoots, Hospirats 


Now for a few cases in the medical 
field in which the “time and chance” 
factor referred to in Ecclesiastes 
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achieved the end desired through fac- 
tors unrelated to basic approach to 
the problems. 

Prior to 1946 Negro physicians were 
excluded by custom or statute from 
membership in the county and state 
affiliate societies of the American Medi- 
cal Association in the 17 Southern 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Over many years through various 
auspices formal representations had 
been made to the American Medical 
Association about the injustice of this 
situation and the AMA asked to use 
its influence to effect change. The 
American Medical Association always 
replied to these representations to the 
effect of “no jurisdiction.” The or- 
ganization stated that the matters of 
county and state memberships were for 
local determination entirely and that 
the national organization was power- 
less to influence these local organi- 
zations. 

In 1946, however, public hearings on 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingle Bill, 
$1606, for national health insurance 
were held. The American Medical 
Association vigorously and eventually 
successfully opposed National Health 
Insurance. At the hearings on the bill 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, repre- 
senting the Negro public; the National 
Medical Association, representing Ne- 
gro physicians; and the National 
Dental Association, representing Negro 
dentists, all went on record as support- 
ing national health insurance. This 
caused the AMA to sit up and take 
notice, as it did not want any segment 
of the medical profession to be alien- 
ated from it in its opposition to na- 
tional health insurance. It became 
known that the AMA was annoyed by 
the defection of the organized body of 


Negro physicians from the AMA 
position and that it was desired to 
bring the Negro physicians into line. 
It was obvious to the AMA that 
Negro physicians generally were in- 
different to it because of the AMA’s 
indifference toward their own 
problems. 

Another significant development took 
place. In December 1948 the Baltimore 
County Medical Society, after activity 
by a small group of white physicians, 
opened its doors to Negro physicians 
for membership. In May 1949, a 
prominent Negro physician in a North- 
ern state was elected by his state 
medical society to be one of its repre- 
sentatives to the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association. 
This was the first time any Negro had 
been elected to this body. Announce- 
ment of this recognition was delayed 
until just prior to the convention of 
the National Medical Association in 
Detroit in August. At that time the 
general manager of the American 
Medical Association appeared on the 
program of the National Medical 
Association by invitation and pointed 
out the significant recognition that 
had come to one of its members in his 
election to the House of Delegates of 
the AMA. 

The implications were obvious that 
what the National Medical Association 
should do now was to rescind its ap- 
proval of national health insurance 
because one could see how Negro 
physicians could rise in the AMA just 
like any others. This move failed. 
However, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation was now fully alert to the 
desirability of placating the Negro 
physicians by some thorough-going 
recognition. 

The scene now shifts to another ef- 
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fort directed at the elimination of 
racial barriers. In 1949, following an 
earlier representation in 1948, the Na- 
tional Medical Association, through its 
Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, formally petitioned the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges to issue a statement of policy 
declaring that the nation’s medical 
schools, as a vital health resource 
ought to be open to all qualified stu- 
dents without discrimination based on 
race, creed or color. This Association, 
after lengthy deliberation, declined, 
stating that it prescribed only mini- 
mum academic requirements for ad- 
mission and did not deem it advisable 
or within its province to interfere with 
local admission policies. 

The American Medical Association 
took a cue from this petition, however. 
In 1950, it issued just such a statement 
of policy, in the form of resolutions 
urging constituent associations having 
racially restrictive membership provi- 
sions to review those provisions with a 
view to their removal. The AMA 
reafirmed these resolutions in 1952. 
At this writing something has been 
done to open affiliated medical society 
memberships to Negro physicians in 
the District of Columbia and every 
state except Louisiana. The goal 
sought has thus been largely reached 
for reasons other than those of ra- 
tional approach. The Association of 
American Medical Colleges, petitioned 
again in 1950 after the example of the 
AMA resolutions, never took similar 
action, but Southern medical schools 
began to open, also for reasons not 
related to the representations made 
to them. 

In 1948, following the U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions, the medical school of 
the University of Arkansas admitted 


its first Negro student. The import of 
these decisions was that where equal 
facilities were not provided for Negro 
students, these students would have to 
be admitted to existing facilities. As it 
was neither practicable nor possible for 
any institution to establish a separate 
medical school for a handful of Negro 
students, and a series of law-suits in 
the several states was in prospect, other 
Southern schools followed suit. To date 
14 of 26 Southern medical schools have 
admitted Negro students voluntarily. 
A contributing factor in the case of two 
of these schools, which are Catholic, 
was that the policy of the Church has 
been recently repeatedly redefined as 
opposed to segregation. 

A third area in which the desired 
end was attained because of develop- 
ments not related to the primary 
approach was that of openings for 
internships and residencies for Negro 
physicians. 

As late as 1946 it was the fact that 
Negro medical graduates from Howard 
and Meharry and the handful of such 
graduates from a dozen or so medical 
schools in the North and West, had, 
with rare exceptions, to secure their 
internships in about a dozen Negro 
approved hospitals, or go without. 
Representations to various authorities 
over many years as to the injustice of 
this situation in respect to both the 
physicians involved and the people 
they served brought little result. 

In 1946 the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act (Public Law 725- 
79th Congress) was passed in response 
to crying national need for more and 
better hospitals. During the first 
decade of the Act, 3047 hospitals were 
built, at a total cost of $2,467,333,207 
of which the Federal share was 


$781 ,421,267. 
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In consequence of this rapid increase 
in hospitals there shortly became avail- 
able more than 5,000 more internships 
than there were medical graduates 
annually. Hence interns were at a pre- 
mium and many institutions were 
hard put to obtain this personnel. 
Graduates of foreign medical schools 
and Negro medical graduates now find 
no difficulty in obtaining an internship 
at a reputable hospital. Since 1954, the 
graduates of Howard and Meharry, 
instead of being concentrated in about 
10 Negro hospitals, have been serving 
internships distributed among approxi- 
mately 50 hospitals outside of the 
South, most of which had never had 
Negro interns before. 


YeELLow Fever, BLtoop Banks 
AND AUREOMYCIN 


Time and chance factors have also 
operated to afford opportunity for 
significant contributions by Negroes 
in medical areas. This may be illus- 
trated by three examples, one from 
early and two from recent American 
history. 

In 1793 a yellow fever epidemic 
decimated Philadelphia. President 
George Washington, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, their staffs and most everyone 
who could, fled the city. The load of 
handling the situation fell to the 
leadership of Major Clarkson and the 
redoubtable Benjamin Rush, M.D. 

With no one else to help in this 
crisis, Clarkson and Rush called upon 
Absalom Jones and Richard Allen, 
the leaders of the African Society, for 
hands to do what had to be done. 
Under Jones and Allen, later founders, 
respectively, of the first Protestant 
Episcopal church for Negroes and the 
African Methodist Episcopal church, 


the Negroes responded with a will. 
They supplied nurses on demand, 
transported the sick, gathered the 
dead, put them in coffins and hauled 
them to the graveyard. On recommen- 
dation of Jones and Allen, the Mayor 
freed Negro prisoners in the jail to 
serve as nurses at the lazarettos. Dr, 
Rush trained these people to bleed, 
and organized the procurement of 
medicines through them. Jones, Wil- 
liam Grey, Allen and their helpers bled 
over 800 persons according to Rush’s 
prescription. In all, 2000 Negroes were 
mobilized into service through the 
African Society.* It served splendidly 
as the American Red Cross of its day. 

In June 1940, Dr. Charles R. Drew, 
on leave from the Department of Sur- 
gery at Howard University, was en- 
gaged in studies of the uses of blood 
plasma and “banked blood” under Dr. 
John Scudder at Columbia University. 
It was felt that knowledge of blood 
plasma had so advanced as to be useful 
in saving life in the war areas of 
Europe. At this time Dr. Scudder sug- 
gested to the president of the Blood 
Transfusion Association, John F. Bush, 
the shipping of blood plasma to France 
and England. The latter appointed a 
committee of Dr. E. L. H. Corbin, Dr. 
Scudder and Dr. Drew, to make recom- 
mendations as to requirements for such 
a project and this committee submitted 
its report on July 1, 1940. 

The worsening of the military situa- 
tion in Europe, however, created more 
urgent demands. Dr. Drew received a 
cablegram from Dr. John Beattie under 
whom he had studied anatomy at 
McGill, then director of the Research 
Laboratories of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, requesting 5,000 ampules of 


* J. H. Powell. Bring Out Your Dead. Phila- 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 
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dried plasma for transfusion work 
immediately. Dr. Drew had to reply 
that there were not 5,000 ampules of 
dried plasma in the world, but that 
aid would come. 

The “Blood for Britain” project was 
swiftly organized by the Blood Trans- 
fusion Association and Dr. Drew was 
chosen by the Board of Medical Con- 
trol of the Association as Medical 
Supervisor of the Project, as “‘best 
qualified of any one we know to act in 
this important development.”’ Dr. 
Drew assumed his duties in September 
1940. The Blood Transfusion Better- 
ment Association stated of his work, 
“Since Drew, who is a_ recognized 
authority on the subject of blood 
preservation and blood substitutes, 
and, at the same time an excellent 
organizer, has been in charge, our 
major obstacles have vanished.” 

In February 1941, Dr. Drew was 
appointed director of the first Ameri- 
can Red Cross Blood Bank at Pres- 
byterian Hospital, and assistant direc- 
tor of Blood Procurement for the 
National Research Council, in charge 
of blood for use for the United States 
Army and Navy. Dr. Drew was 
allowed to leave the program just as it 
was about to become nationalized, but 
the importance of his contribution 
cannot be denied. 

Our third and final example of con- 
tribution is that of Dr. Louis T. 
Wright, late director of the Depart- 
ment of Surgery of Harlem Hospital, 
New York, and for twenty years chair- 
man of the National Board of Directors 
of the NAACP. Dr. Wright was the 
first to use the antibiotic drug Aureo- 
mycin on human beings. Subsequent 
to the discovery and use of pencillin, 
during World War II, there was a 
tremendous concentration of the re- 


search brains of the world on the field 
of antibiotics, in a search for new 
products which would be superior to 
pencillin if possible. 

One of the most valuable drugs to 
come out of this scientific investiga- 
tion was Aureomycin, developed by 
Lederle Laboratories of the American 
Cyanamid Company of New York. 

Dr. Wright and his associates over 
many years at Harlem Hospital had 
established the confidence of the medi- 
cal profession and the pharmaceutical 
laboratories in the clinical competence 
and scientific integrity of his staff. On 
the completion of chemical develop- 
ment and animal experimentation with 
Aureomycin, the drug was delivered to 
Dr. Wright for experimental use— 
clinical study on human beings. On 
January 22, 1948, Dr. Wright and his 
associates successfully administered 
the drug on three patients at Harlem 
Hospital, marking the first time it was 
given to human beings. Report of this 
work was submitted for publication 
on May 4, 1948 and was published in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association on October 9, 1948. The 
report was entitled, “Aureomycin: A 
New Antibiotic With Virucidal Proper- 
ties.” Dr. Wright later had difficulty in 
establishing this priority, but the 
facts remain beyond dispute. 

It is of interest that neither Jones 
and Allen, nor Drs. Drew and Wright 
have subsequently received in a na- 
tional way the recognition which their 
careers and chance-favored contribu- 
tions merit. 


PREPAREDNESS ESSENTIAL 


The significant fact in respect to the 
opening of the doors of medical socie- 
ties, medical schools and hospitals, 
and the contributions of Jones and 
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Allen, Dr. Drew and Dr. Wright, is 
that a great deal of labor in each case 
prepared the way for taking advantage 
of unforeseen opportunity when it 
came. 

If in the organizational and institu- 
tional matters described, the problem 
had not been defined and the cause pro- 
moted, nothing would have happened 
when the adventitious developments 
occurred. Had there been no African 
Society, Jones and Allen would have 
been unable to contribute organized 
service. If Dr. Drew and Dr. Wright 
had not been ready at the right time 
someone else would have done the 
jobs. 


It may be that present controversy 
over integration in education has 
temporarily slowed further progress in 
elimination of racial barriers in many 
areas. But new “breaks,” often totally 
unanticipated, will come. It is up to 
us to be ready for them. 

The “‘double standard” is obsolete. 
We must gird up our loins and become 
intellectual marines for the duration of 
this generation. No one can do the job 
for us. If we put our shoulders to the 
wheel, search out our gifted young, 
motivate them with high goals, we 
shall be ready, for the race is not to 
the swift, and “God moves in mys- 
terious ways his wonders to perform.” 
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The Negro College: In Retrospect and 
in Prospect* 


Cuas. H. THompson 


Dean, The Graduate School, Howard University 


In my brief discussion of the topic— 
“The Negro College: In Retrospect 
and in Prospect’’—I shall confine most 
of my remarks to the “Prospect” part 
of the subject. In fact, I have elected 
to talk about some of the immediate 
problems of the Negro college, in view 
of the fact of desegregation. 

It is dificult to talk intelligently 
about the prospects of the Negro col- 
lege, however, without keeping in 
mind something of its origin and 
development. Thus, even at the risk of 
some repetition, I would like to men- 
tion a few facts in retrospect, if for no 
other reason than for perspective. And 
the first of these facts is, that the 
Negro College was born with a strong 
sense of mission and was the product 
of the vision, faith and courage of the 
members of a number of organizations, 
such as the one whose 125th anniver- 
sary this convocation is com- 
memorating. 

Early in their endeavors, the leaders 
of the private benevolent agencies, 
which did such an excellent job of 
relief and education during the Civil 
War, were faced with the important 
decision as to what their aims and 
objectives should be after the emer- 
gency was over. It was clear to them 
that preachers and teachers should be 


* Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 
vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 


trained. But, what more? Most of the 
leaders in these agencies came to the 
conclusion, that no race could be 
permanently dependent upon another 
race for its ultimate development, and 
thus the Negro race should be taught 
to save itself, and how to do it. And 
to do so, an educated and dedicated 
Negro leadership was needed. 
Augustus F. Beard, the wise old 
secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, like the equally dedicated 
and farsighted secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 
General Thomas J. Morgan, observed, 
that the prophetic men who were 
directing their societies in these early 
years believed that what experience 
had proved to be wise and efficient 
influences, for christianizing and civi- 
lizing white people ought to be equally 
good for black people. Moreover, they 
were convinced that just as Harvard 
College was established in a wilderness, 
to insure an intelligent leadership 
among the pilgrim fathers, so the 
highest training ought to be inau- 
gurated to provide an intelligent and 
dedicated leadership for ex-slaves. 
And they believed this so thoroughly, 
that most of them insisted that their 
schools should provide for the co- 
education of the races, or at least, that 
there should be no racial restrictions 
in their requirements for admission. 
This conviction was not at all 
unanimous, however. For there were 
doubts on the part of some of the Ne- 
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gro’s friends, and ridicule and opposi- 
tion on the part of his enemies. Some 
of the Negro’s Northern friends, with 
little faith and less vision, thought 
that the idea of establishing colleges 
for a race just emancipated from slav- 
ery was, to say the least, over am- 
bitious. While they conceded that a 
few Negroes might succeed in college, 
they felt that a college education 
would unfit them for the leadership of 
their people. 

On the other hand, many Southern 
whites opposed any kind of education 
for Negroes, either because they them- 
selves were ignorant, or because they 
had been taught that education was 
the prerogative of a favored class. 
While a few upper and middle-class 
whites in the South recognized that 
some sort of education for the Negro 
was both inevitable and necessary, 
they felt that the nature of the training 
should be limited to making him a 
better “hewer of wood and drawer of 
water” in the Southern economy. As to 
higher education in general, the pre- 
vailing opinion of Southern whites, 
and many northerners, was, that the 
provision of a college education for the 
average Southern white person was a 
waste of money; and as far as Negroes 
were concerned, an act of ‘intellectual 
impudence.” 

But the pioneers who founded the 
Negro college brushed aside these 
doubts and criticisms, and even opposi- 
tion, and began one of the most sig- 
nificant movements among Negroes 
during the post-Civil War period. As a 
result of these there 
established such schools as Wayland, 
Shaw, Fisk, Atlanta, Morehouse, 
Howard, Benedict, Bishop, Tougaloo, 
and a host of other Negro higher 
institutions which have contributed 


efforts were 


heavily to the Negro’s cause in this 
country. 

The history of the development of 
the Negro college is so well known to 
most of you, that it is unnecessary for 
me to do more than mention, that the 
faith and vision of the founders have 
been vindicated in a most spectacular 
manner. 

During its remarkable development, 
the Negro college has encountered 
many problems; and it is faced with 
equally serious, if not more serious, 
problems today. The Negro college is a 
product of segregation; it had its 
origin in the fact that, with one or two 
exceptions, there were no other colleges 
in the segregated school area, which 
Negroes could attend. Now, that Ne- 
groes theoretically can, and some prac- 
tically do, attend erstwhile white 
colleges in the area, some pertinent 
questions come to mind as we con- 
template its prospects and future réle: 
What effect is desegregation having, or 
is likely to have, upon the formerly 
segregated Negro college—public and 
private? What, if any, change in 
philosophy, objectives or program is 
being contemplated, or seems desir- 
able? What effect, if any, has the ad- 
mission of Negro students to former 
all-white higher institutions and the 
admission of white students to for- 
merly all-Negro higher institutions had 
upon the Negro college, or is antici- 
pated? What, if any, plans have been 
made, or are being contemplated by 
the Negro college, in the light of the 
theory and fact of desegregation? 

We do not need a crystal ball in 
order to predict, that the prospects and 
future rdle of the Negro college are 
going to be vitally affected by our 
answers to such questions. Moreover, 
it is recognized that the answers to 
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many, if not most, of the questions 
noted here, are still in the making, or 
still to be found. And this is so, not 
only because desegregation has been 
so recent and on such a small scale 
that its effects are not easily discerni- 
ble, but also and primarily, because 
with few exceptions it does not appear 
that those who are responsible for 
Negro higher institutions have really 
come to grips with the problems posed 
by this new factor. If this latter ob- 
servation is valid—and all available 
evidence indicates that it is—the most 
valuable contribution I could make to 
this symposium is to provoke a critical 
discussion of a situation which is likely 
to affect vitally the future of most, if 
not all, Negro higher institutions. 


In any critical discussion of the 
prospects of the Negro college, and 
particularly, in an attempt to define 
some of the problems which must be 
faced in view of desegregation, one of 
the most obvious questions which 
comes to mind concerns the réle of the 
Negro land-grant college. In view of 
the unique history of this institution, 
the question is inevitably raised as to 
the rdle of the Negro land-grant college 
under the policy of desegregation. 


As to other publicly-supported Ne- 
gro colleges, most, if not all, of them 
are teachers colleges, with some provi- 
sion for liberal arts study. To date, so 
far as is generally known, no question 
has been raised by state authorities as 
to their continued existence or future 
role; and apparently none will be 
raised as long as they remain in fact 
segregated institutions. It is no secret 
that many of the states which continue 
to support these institutions without 
question, do so as a means of encourag- 
ing and maintaining voluntary segre- 


gation, particularly on the under- 
graduate level. 

Obviously, such a basis for the con- 
tinued maintenance and support of 
Negro state-supported colleges is not, 
and should not be, the main considera- 
tion determining their existence and 
their future réle. In fact, a number of 
other reasons have already been ad- 
vanced—the need to meet the increas- 
ing demand for higher education in 
general, the demand for more teachers, 
the excellent plants which some of 
these institutions have developed at 
considerable expense, and similar con- 
siderations. The difficulty is, that 
there does not appear to have been 
any systematic consideration of these 
possibilities in the light of factual 
evidence, and valid pedagogical prin- 
ciples. It would be expected, for 
example, that if the continued need 
for a particular Negro public college in 
a particular state is predicated upon 
increased demand for higher education 
now or in 1970, one’s conclusion would 
have much more validity and be much 
more persuasive if it were shown that 
other existing higher educational facili- 
ties were either inadequate, poorly 
located, or for some other reason did 
not adequately meet the needs of a 
sizable proportion of the population. 
The same observation would apply to 
the objective of helping to meet the 
teacher shortage, or any similar 
objective. 

The implicit assumption involved in 
this observation is that the burden of 
proof is upon the Negro publicly- 
supported college to justify its con- 
tinued existence and future réle. The 
history of the origin and development 
of this institution makes such an 
assumption logically and pedagogically 
inevitable. Negro public colleges were 
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set up because Negroes were not per- 
mitted to attend the public institutions 
established for whites. Now, where and 
when Negroes can attend these insti- 
tutions, the raison d’etre of the Negro 
public college becomes a question of 
considerable importance, if for no other 
reason than that of insuring sufficient 
resources to perform efficiently what- 
ever function it may ultimately be 
assigned. 

The Negro private college, like its 
younger sister, is also an offspring of 
segregation, and consequently, under a 
policy of desegregation, is confronted 
by many of the same problems. While 
these two institutions have many prob- 
lems in common, those of the Negro 
private college are more acute in 
certain areas—financial support, for 
example. (The fact of the matter is 
that financial support is crucial.) Along 
with private higher institutions in 
general, the Negro private college finds 
itself caught in the squeeze of mounting 
costs and an increasingly inadequate 
income to meet them. The solution to 
this problem is to be found, obviously, 
either in a substantial increase in 
income through added endowment or 
private gifts, or in raising tuition fees, 
or in a curtailment of program, or in 
some other alternative which would 
tend to increase income or decrease 
expenses. 

In view of the fact that we have a 
panel which will discuss the specific 
problems involved in financing the 
Negro college, I will make only one 
general observation. In the past, the 
Negro college has been a poor man’s 
institution; and rightly so, because its 
clientele has been drawn so _pre- 
dominantly from the lowest income 


groups. Moreover, the current eco- 


nomic position of the Negro college’s 


clientele relatively has not improved 
much, if at all; thus, raising the ques. 
tion whether one of the important 
continuing functions of the desegre. 
gated Negro college should not be the 
provision of higher education for 
economically-disadvantaged groups, ir- 
respective of race. 

I mentioned earlier in this discussion 
that the Negro college, especially the 
private college, was born with a strong 
sense of mission. It was established, 
not only because Negroes were de- 
barred from attending other colleges in 
the area, but also because its purposes 
and objectives were such that they 
could only have been achieved in a 
broadly-based and _highly-dedicated 
institution. One of the original and 
primary purposes of the Negro college 
was the provision and maintenance of 
such an atmosphere of freedom of 
thought, speech and association, that 
it would eventuate not only in the 
training of leaders to save the Negro 
race, but also to preserve the very 
essence of democracy. [t is to be 
doubted that this objective could have 
been attained, certainly not as effec- 
tively, in any other institution, with 
the possible exception of a Berea 
college, whose activity in this field was 
abruptly ended near the turn of the 
century. 

I make this observation primarily to 
emphasize, that if the Negro college in 
pursuit of its objectives has developed 
any unique values, they should not be 
lost in the transformation from a segre- 
gated to a desegregated institution. In 
making this observation, I hope that 
no one will misunderstand me as 
saying, or even implying, that the 
segregated Negro college per se should 
be preserved. What I am saying is, 
that there should be values that have 
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been developed in or by this institution 
during the past 90 or 95 years, which 
should be just as important in a 
racially-integrated college as in a 
segregated one. 

What are the prospects of the Negro 
college as a desegregated institution? 
In general, I think the prospects are 
good, and in a few instances, excellent. 
About a third of our Negro colleges are 
in a position from the point of view of 
program, staff and financial support, 
where they can command the respect 
and interest of educators and students, 
irrespective of race. A second third 
could be put in a similar position with 
a minimum of effort and funds. There 
is no escaping the fact, however, that 
anywhere from a fourth to a third of 
our Negro colleges are in a precarious 
position. And it is going to take a lot of 
thought and money to bring them up 
to a point where we can be sanguine 
about their future. 

In the immediate future those who 
are responsible for our Negro colleges 
will have to go through a period of the 
most rigorous, even agonizing, reap- 
praisal, and come up with the right 
answers to a number of searching 
questions: 


1. In view of the peculiar history of 
the Negro public college in general, 
what factual evidence and what valid 
pedagogical principles can be mar- 


shalled to justify its existence and 
future réle as a desegregated institu- 
tion? 


2. In view of the crucial character of 
financial support in the case of the 
Negro private college, can it raise 
tuition and other fees substantially and 
not price itself out of the market, by 
increasing the cost of attending college 
beyond the means of a majority of the 
students who normally could have en- 
rolled; and so change the character of 
its student population as to lose one of 
the important values which char- 
acterized it in the past? 


3. As to the Negro college in general, 
what philosophy should it adopt and 
what procedures should it follow, in 
order to effect a dynamic transforma- 
tion from a segregated to a racially- 
integrated institution? 


These problems are merely typical 
and do not by any means exhaust the 
list of questions, upon the sagacious, if 
not right, answers to which the future 
of the Negro college will depend. 
Despite all of the problems and ques- 
tions I have enumerated and others 
that might be noted, however, I have 
the faith and the conviction that they 
will be met with the same fortitude, 
sagacity, and success with which the 
Negro college has met its problems in 
the past. 








The Role of the Negro College in Retrospect 
and Prospect’ 


ALBERT E. 


MANLEY 


President, Spelman College 


We have met here today under the 
auspices of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society to celebrate its 125th 
Anniversary. In connection with this 
celebration, I have been asked to serve 
on this seminar to discuss ““The Role of 
the Negro College in Retrospect and 
Prospect”. More exactly, I am to talk 
to you about “The Role of the Private 
Christian College for Negroes: Now 
and in the Future’”’. 

Before I give you a picture of the 
private Christian college for Negroes as 
it exists today, I must first look back 
and see what this college was like 50 
or 75 years ago. A tribute was written 
to one of these colleges by Mrs. Claudia 
White Harreld, a graduate of Spelman 
College of the Class of 1902. She wrote 
as follows: 

Spelman is decidedly a Christian Col- 
lege. Founded in prayer and built up by 
faith, it bears the marks of Divine favor 
throughout its history. One of its text- 
books has always been the Bible and its 
teachings have been directed toward the 
development of Christian character. I 
desire for my daughter that those whom 
she selects as her heroines—as young 
girls are apt to do—those who have such 
a large part in forming her ideals and 
moulding her thoughts, shall be men 
and women such as a college like Spelman 
would select, those of religious ideals 
and Christian sentiments. Because it is a 
Christian college, the spirit of Spelman 


would be of the kind under whose in- 
fluence I should want my daughter to 


* Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 
vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 
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2 


fall. For important as is the intellectual 
and artistic development of a young girl, 
preeminently vital is her spiritual un. 
folding. 


To the realization of this ideal, Spel- 
man and all other private Christian 
colleges for Negroes were unreservedly 
dedicated. There seems to be agree- 
ment between these private colleges 
and Matthew Arnold as to the purpose 
of education “to make reason and the 
will of God prevail.” 

Mrs. Harreld wrote in a simpler day, 
when technology was in its earliest 
stages, when the demand for spe- 
cialized training was less urgent, when 
the region in which most of these 
colleges are located was not wrestling 
with questions of freedom and equal 
opportunity for all as it is having to 
wrestle with them today. 

It was the function of this private 
Christian college in its early days to 
develop the scholar who lived by 
Christian principles. It was also the 
function of this college to develop 
leaders. The college was engaged in the 
development of men and women, who 
read broadly, who had a breadth of 
interests, who assumed their responsi- 
bilities in civic and community affairs, 
who were Christian in principle and 
behavior. Thus, this college made a 
serious attempt, both at the intellec- 
tual and action levels, to develop 
thinkers. Doubtless it subscribed 
wholeheartedly to Noah Porter’s dic- 
tum on the desirable course of study 
for a college: “The college course is 
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preeminently designed to give power 
to acquire and to think rather than to 
impart special knowledge and special 
discipline.” 

Like Noah Porter I think we must 
be attentive to the “liberal arts’ in 
their traditional context as the tools of 
thinking, which enable students to 
learn how to think independently and 
for themselves. We must keep the 
spirit of the liberal arts always before 
us and we must refrain from substitut- 
ing vocational training for the liberal 
arts which are the arts of growth to 
full humanity. 

Today, we can be content with no 
less than the educational ideals of this 
college which has been current at all 
times since its founding. As Whitehead 
puts it, “The essence of education is 
that it be religious’. He defines 
religious education in these words: 


A religious education is an education 
which inculcates duty and reverence. 
Duty arises from our potential control 
over the course of events. Where attain- 
able knowledge could have changed the 
issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice. 
And the foundation of reverence is this 
perception, that the present holds within 
itself the complete sum of existence, 
backwards and forwards, that whole 
amplitude of time, which is eternity. 


It is evident today that we need to 
emphasize perhaps more than ever 
before, the development of young 
people who will allow reason and the 
will of God to prevail in their lives; 
the reason being that we live in an age 
where, as individuals, we are jostling 
others more and where we are in- 
creasingly being jostled. The world is 
divided into two great spheres, the 
United States and Russia. These two 
countries are struggling in a cold war 
that may any day turn hot. Within 
the United States, we have two tre- 
mendous forces in conflict: On one 


side, the United States Supreme Court 
which is attempting to encourage those 
in control of economic and educational 
facilities in the South to make a larger 
number of these facilities available on 
a nonsegregated basis to Negroes; 
and, on the other side, a great many 
Southerners, who, unwilling to carry 
out the Court’s decree, are attempting 
to obstruct its implementation. 

We need to develop reasonable and 
God-fearing young people who can 
help to resolve the struggle of desegre- 
gation that has divided the majority 
of whites and Negroes into two hostile 
camps, where the avenues of communi- 
cation are almost completely closed. 
This impasse is one that could ',#ve 
unfortunate results for whites and 
Negroes. The need exists to develup a 
climate where it will become possible 
for Negroes and whites to begin talking 
to each other again, emotionally dis- 
engaged, seeking ways to adjust this 
serious problem of desegregation. I 
can think of no more practical reason 
here and now for colleges to develop 
thinkers who can identify facts, who 
can state truths and who are motivated 
by Christian principles. 

Neither the self-interest of the white 
nor the Negro is being served by this 
conflict. Some southern politicians 
shout very loudly that if Negroes are 
not satisfied with segregation and other 
conditions in the South, they should 
move North or leave the country. The 
exodus of Negroes from the South is 
well known. This is going on at the 
same time that the South is becoming 
increasingly industrialized and when 
there is an expanding need for skilled 
workers in most of the industries that 
are locating in the South. If the South 
is to hold its industries and attract 
others, it must not only use every 
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skilled worker it now has, it must also 
train others. By losing many Negroes 
with potential skills, the South is losing 
valuable human resources. Without 
attempting to prophesy, it is quite 
possible that as the South attempts to 
accelerate the pace of industrilization, 
it will be in great trouble unless the 
trend of encouraging promising young 
people to leave the region because of 
skin color is discontinued. In my 
opinion, this is one of the most crucial 
problems facing the South and the 
nation today, and one more reason why 
the private, Christian college must 
produce thoughtful young men and 
women with a Christian orientation. 

In order to develop scholars and 
leaders who think and act on the basis 
of Christian principles, the private, 
Christian college must insist that stu- 
dents who bear its degrees possess five 
personal qualities—qualities that can 
only be developed when a faculty and 
student body declare war on 
mediocrity. 

First, the student must have a sound 
religious, moral and social outlook 
which will guide his purposes and 
activities. He must understand his 
place in and responsibility to a demo- 
cratic society and a changing world. 
He must be willing and, indeed, feel 
obligated to work to bring about de- 
sirable social change. He must have 
adequate perspective and sound judg- 
ment so that he may realize that it is 
not enough to decry social injustice, 
but that it is also necessary to do 
something constructive about it. 

Second, the student must develop an 
appreciation of both the possibility 
and standard of creativity in all areas 
of human endeavor. Today, educators 
as well as students are troubled not 
only by the limitations of the sciences 


but also by the secondary position to 
which the humanities are being rele. 
gated. Educators are disturbed about 
the inherent cleavage between profes. 
sional education and the liberal arts, 
and, also, the cleavage between the 
arts and sciences. Caution has been 
urged against overemphasis on the 
sciences which seems the tendency of 
our era. In creative activity there is no 
division between professional or liberal 
education or between the arts and 
sciences. The creative act whether in 
the field of science, art, or indeed of all 
human endeavor is a conscious one of 
glorifying with the intellect what we 
call reality. As Paul Green puts it, 
“For he is a quickened spirit, a self. 
He is neither scientist, pharisee, homo 
sapiens, classicist, romanticist, animal, 
or humanist. He is a self, a living being, 
a personality, a soul. And he has his 
visions, his freedom of will and his 
ideals accordingly, and his essential 
nature is creativeness. There is in 
him a primal impulse and impetus 
towards the making of a truly beautiful 
world. And however obscured, 
hindered, detoured by false doctrines 
and prophets, he will continue to 
strive towards that goal...” 

Third, faculty members, students, 
and graduates must have freedom of 
inquiry. This freedom is essential to 
the existence of a free society, for 
without it there is no possibility of dis- 
covering the truth essential to its very 
existence. In our day of ferment and 
doubt arising from the clash of oppos- 
ing ideas and ideals, if the colleges do 
not promote freedom of inquiry it may 
die. The student must be encouraged 
to look at the various sides of the 
problems of the day so that he may see 
the range of alternatives before he 
draws a conclusion. 
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Fourth, the student must develop 
leadership. In the interest of greater 
efficiency the private, Christian college 
selects promising young people. We 
choose this type of student with an eye 
to helping him become a leader for 
society's tasks. The selection of a 
student who gives promise of future 
usefulness as a leader is important 
because of the influence the graduate 
will exert on others in his community. 
To the extent to which the student 
develops leadership in working for 
good causes, to the same extent he 
exerts influence for good. To make a 
maximum contribution to human wel- 
fare, graduates will be expected to 
develop and put to good use the leader- 
ship techniques which they have 
acquired in college. 

The fifth quality is excellence, one of 
the most important qualities which the 
college must inculcate. It underlies 
and is intertwined with all the others. 
Without it, all of the others lose sig- 
nificance. The private, Christian col- 
lege aims to produce excellent indi- 
viduals, students with high standards, 
proficient in performance, ready and 
confident to take their places in the 
large or small areas they may serve. 
Sound scholarship and high ideals are 
promoted assiduously, for they inspire 
the student to seek perfection. It is a 
truism that the good society depends 
upon the quality of the persons who 
compose it. The graduate will serve as 
leaven in society if his performance is 
characterized by such excellence. This 


is really a practical consideration in 
the keen competition of the world of 
work. Perhaps as important is the 
need to experience the joy of work 
well done. 


Without doubt students having 
these standards of the liberal arts col- 
lege, so well set forth by John Henry 
Newman in the Jdea of a University, 
can be developed best in the small, 
private, Christian college. Of necessity, 
in the past, this small college has had 
to limit its enrollment to Negro stu- 
dents, but this restriction no longer 
exists, and in the future it will enroll 
promising students regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 


If this type of college continues to 
insist that its graduates develop these 
personal qualities I have mentioned, 
indeed that the students reflect them 
in their lives, it can maintain the best 
of its traditions in the future without 
becoming just a preparatory school for 
the professions, and without pre- 
occupying itself unduly with the ad- 
mission of subjects primarily for their 
economic utility. Thus, this small, 
private, Christian college will neither 
become a vocational school nor a 
professional school. It can then declare 
emphatically that its primary concern 
is the development of outstanding 
young men and women, who are clear 
thinkers, who are not afraid of them- 
selves, of others, or of the world, and 
whose Christian principles guide every 
aspect of their lives. 








The Role of the Negro College in Retrospect 
and Prospect" 


Tuomas H. HENDERSON 


Dean, Virginia Union University 


The réle of each publicly-supported 
college will be determined in terms of 
its relationship as a part of the system 
of public higher education of the state 
in which it is located. West Virginia 
State College has already assumed the 
réle of providing higher education to a 
sizable percentage of white students as 
well as Negro students. On the other 
hand, notwithstanding some desegre- 
gation in public higher education in 
Virginia, the rédle of Virginia State 
College in the minds of the body which 
governs it and several colleges for 
whites is apparently to hold the line 
against a too rapid influx of Negro 
students into colleges formerly for 
white students only. Other states with 
varying degrees of desegregation may 
assign certain areas of curricular em- 
phasis to the former Negro public 
college to dovetail with emphases at 
other public colleges in the effort to 
offer a comprehensive state program. 
In the last analysis, however, the rdéle 
of any given public institution will be 
subject to state policy and the dis- 
cussion which follows will be concerned 
primarily with the réle of the privately- 
supported college which at some former 
time had Negro students only and 
which I shall hereafter call “the pri-: 
vate Negro college.” 

Several assumptions underlie this 
~ * Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 


vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 


discussion. First, it is assumed that 
desegregation in the undergraduate 
colleges of the South will be a rather 
slow process. This would be true, | 
believe, of both the former all-Negro 
colleges as well as the former all-white 
colleges, unless we include token deseg- 
regation such as we have had in the 
colleges of Virginia, including this one. 
Since “slow” and “token” are vague 
terms, I shall illustrate by saying that 
in this discussion I am assuming that 
ten years from now at least 85 per 
cent of the Negro college students in 
the Southeast will be attending col- 
leges having at least 85 per cent of 
their enrollments of the Negro race. 

A second assumption is that because 
of the large number of young people 
already in school below the college 
level, all the regionally-accredited, 
private Negro colleges will be able to 
maintain at least their present enroll- 
ments for the next ten or fifteen years, 
provided they remain both regionally- 
accredited and relatively inexpensive. 

A third assumption is that for many 
years the typical Negro college student 
will be suffering the handicaps of un- 
equal educational and economic oppor- 
tunities. The cumulative deficits of 
discrimination in employment and 
separate but unequal schools will be 
felt long after the complete desegrega- 
tion of the lower schools and that, of 
course, is not yet in sight. 

A fourth assumption is that ac- 
crediting standards will place increas- 
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ing demands on the Negro college, 
chiefly economic, and that these de- 
mands will tend to force several Negro 
private colleges to change their status. 
Some may become junior colleges. 
Some may become public colleges. 
Some may find a solution for their 
dificulties in mergers. And some may 
simply cease to exist. 

A fifth assumption is that the Negro 
private college has at one time or 
another in the past enjoyed certain 
advantages which no longer exist. The 
dedicated souls who came down from 
the North to teach in the colleges of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society came as missionaries at mis- 
sionary salaries. Today one can neither 
find sufficient teachers willing to work 
for missionary pay to man our schools 
nor be allowed by accrediting agencies 
to pay missionary salaries. 

The earlier private Negro colleges 
enjoyed a monopoly in the higher 
education of Negroes. When we point 
with pardonable pride to the graduates 
of such private colleges who are presi- 
dents of both the public and the 
private colleges we must remind our- 
selves that this may be due to no 
inherent virtue of the private college 
unless age can be called a virtue. 

Although the private college of years 
ago did not have many students, those 
it had were more likely than present 
ones to have taken a college prepara- 
tory course and to have been more 
highly motivated to succeed in college 
because of a greater faith in the value 
of a college education than the average 
student now possesses. 

If the accrediting agencies and the 
accrediting processes as we know them 
had existed a hundred years ago, many 
colleges represented here would have 
died aborning. There were then no 


requirements as to per capita instruc- 
tional expenditures, number of volumes 
in the library, minimum salaries of 
teachers, or percentage of a faculty 
with higher degrees. 

Added to this, the curriculum was 
less exacting in its demands for facili- 
ties, equipment, and library resources. 
Considerably less in physical assets is 
required to teach fourth year Greek 
than fourth year chemistry. 

Further, the nature of philanthropy 
was quite different. If a school had a 
financial angel such as the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, as the 
schools of this celebration had, or the 
Lawrence family as Bethune-Cookman 
College had, or the Pheiffer family of 
Bennett College, much of its success 
and security would be underwritten. 
But with revisions in the tax laws, a 
declining interest of Northern philan- 
thropy in Southern problems, and an 
insistence that Negroes assume an 
increasing share of the cost of their 
schools, our private colleges no longer 
hope for a financial angel; each needs a 
heavenly choir. 

This has been said at the risk of en- 
croaching on the panel to follow this 
one but it leads to two basic observa- 
tions about the future réle of the Negro 
private college. First, the rdle of the 
private college will be limited by the 
amount of its income. The system of 
publicly-supported higher institutions 
of a state can attempt to be “all 
things to all men,” if the citizens of 
that state are willing to pay the bill. 
And if a state makes any opportunity 
available to some citizens at public 
expense it should be denied to no 
citizen because of his race. Thus, where 
segregation is rigidly maintained the 
Negro public college can properly 
undertake to offer any course or cur- 
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riculum offered to whites in the state 
regardless of the cost, provided it can 
offer it at a high level of quality. On 
the other hand, each private college 
must carefully select what it attempts 
to do because of the overriding obliga- 
tion to do well all that it tries to do. 
Conceivably, a college may be eff- 
ciently organized and conducted with- 
out being Christian, but no college can 
be truly Christian without doing a 
thorough and efficient job of whatever 
it undertakes, for to absorb the stu- 
dent’s time and money in giving him 
an education which he thinks is good 
but which in fact isn’t is fraudulent. 

The private college is obliged con- 
tinually to evaluate its offerings in 
terms of the demands for them, their 
expense, and their importance to their 
clientele, with an eye to limiting its 
program to those things it can do well 
with its income. In the light of this it 
would not be treasonable to suggest 
that many a private Negro college 
should seriously question, for example, 
whether it should continue to attempt 
to offer training in theology. Under no 
circumstances can the private college 
afford to try to be all things to all men. 

A second basic consideration is that 
the rédle of the private college will be 
influenced by the source of its income 
and the expectations of its supporters. 
Obviously, a college could not hope to 
continue to receive denominational 
support if the teachings of most of its 
faculty manifested hostility to or dis- 
respect for organized religion. Nor 
could its faculty be prosegregation if 
most or much of its support came from 
antisegregationists. And vice versa. 

In view of the foregoing assumptions 
and considerations what réle can the 
private Negro college play in American 
higher education in the foreseeable 


future? What should its réle be? What 
should be the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the private Negro college 
in comparison with other colleges in 
America, and especially those in the 
Southern region? What values has it 
had in the past worthy of maintaining 
or strengthening? Let me mention 
briefly six. 


1. They should strengthen their ef. 
forts to help their students overcome 
the educational handicaps which have 
accrued from educational and eco- 
nomic inequalities. In recent years the 
general awareness of the disparities in 
average scores of Negroes and whites 
on standardized tests has increased. 
At the same time there is a growing 
trend toward basing many types of 
advantage on performance on national 
tests, ¢.g., admittance to graduate and 
professional schools, fellowship oppor- 
tunities, employment, and _ military 
assignment. Dramatic results have 
sometimes been achieved by well con- 
ceived remedial programs, because not 
infrequently students with undistin- 
guished test scores actually have high 
native ability. Desegregation is the 
rule rather than the exception in pro- 
fessional schools and perhaps even in 
graduate schools. For a long time, the 
Negro college will have the rdle of 
helping the Negro student bridge the 
gap from a separate and unequal high 
school to an integrated graduate and 
professional school. A student who 
must bridge this gap presents a special 
educational challenge, for he needs a 
four year college course plus. The 
Negro college can render a specialized 
educational service in this area, al- 
though, admittedly, we have only 
begun to bring to this problem the 
creative intelligence it demands. 
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2. Almost a corrolary of the fore- 
going is that the private Negro college 
must be a small college. Admittedly, I 
am again using a vague term. There are 
values, however, in a college where 
each student can know a majority of 
the students and the special needs of 
the Negro student warrant exploiting 
those values. Regardless of our na- 
tional disposition to associate “‘bigger” 
with “better” and in spite of popula- 
tion pressures, the Negro private 
college should remain small. 


3. The Negro private college should 
remain relatively inexpensive. Accred- 
iting standards will exert pressures in 
the direction of increased tuition costs 
and the dedicated teachers in private 
colleges should be as well paid as other 
college teachers but the welfare of 
society demands a maximum of oppor- 
tunity for students of high ability but 
limited financial resources. Every ef- 
fort should be directed toward holding 
the line against pressures to increase 
tuition and to make our colleges open 
to promising students of low income 
regardless of race. 


4, The Negro private college has al- 
ways been and should remain in the 
vanguard of biracial educational enter- 
prise. For a hundred years some have 
had biracial faculties. Many have 
pioneered in their areas as centers for 
interracial student and community 
meetings and in becoming desegre- 
gated. My attendance at the session 
last night was delayed by a banquet 
given by a hundred social workers in 
honor of a Negro worker from the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This banquet, 
sponsored by the local public welfare 
department, was about 60 per cent 
white in attendance and held on this 


campus. In many areas the private 
Negro college is the only site where 
such a banquet could be held. The 
biracial activities of these colleges have 
produced broadened perspectives and 
deeper insights for students, faculty, 
and citizens. Our colleges already have 
a role of leadership in this area and 
should continue to function as the 
growing edge of human relations in the 
South. 


5. It follows that the Negro private 
college must be the bulwark of freedom 
—academic and otherwise—in the 
region they serve. If this demands a 
diversification of sources of income, we 
must constantly seek new sources, for 
the freedom of the private Negro col- 
lege has been its most cherished attri- 
bute. Without academic freedom its 
faculty cannot render in the immediate 
future the service in the area of human 
relations the society so desperately 
needs, for in a sense the faculty mem- 
bers are called on at times to live 
dangerously. Without a full measure of 
academic freedom and a continued 
devotion to freedom its graduates will 
not be the inspired and zealous leaders 
these colleges have produced in the 
past. 


6. Finally, the private Negro college 
will maintain and must maintain its 
emphasis on religion and _ spiritual 
values. It is not unfair to claim that the 
stimulation which produced the atten- 
tion which is now given to religion in 
publicly-supported colleges came from 
church-related colleges. Unless we take 
care, the mounting size of public 
colleges and our increasing concern to 
produce scientists and technologists to 
fight Communism will produce a much 
higher percentage than we now have of 
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college graduates who are lost for want 
of guiding sanctions and _ religious 
beliefs. As church-related colleges our 
réle will continue to be to stress those 
academic disciplines, those out-of-class 
experiences, and that over-all campus 


tone which give students a sense of 
direction, which imbue them with a 
sense of Christian vocation, and which 
make them intelligent but none the 
less eager seekers of the good life based 
on Christian principles. 
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Maintaining the Solvency of the Private 
College Through Efficient Management” 


Atonzo G. Moron 


President, Hampton Institute 


It is indeed a pleasure to share in 
this celebration of the one hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. 
We all owe a debt of gratitude to this 
organization which has been the instru- 
ment used by hundreds of thousands of 
people to express their highest hopes 
for Christianity, for higher education, 
and for the Negro people of the United 
States. I bring you greetings from 
Hampton Institute and from Harvard 
University and regrets from President 
Pusey that he was not able to be 
present on this occasion. 

The subject chosen for discussion by 
this panel has two parts: Financing 
Higher Education, and the Solvency of 
Private Colleges. Dr. Mays and Mr. 
Trent have the responsibility for dis- 
cussing the Financing of Higher Educa- 
tion. 1 should like to discuss ways and 
means of maintaining the solvency of 
the private college through efficient 
management. There has never been 
enough money available for the pri- 
vate colleges to do the job and perhaps 
there never will be. Show me a college 
that has an operating surplus each 
year, and you will also be showing me a 
college that has an inadequate library; 
a low salary scale, or no salary scale, 
for its faculty; and double shifts for 
students in the chemistry and physics 

* Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 


vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 


laboratories. You will also be showing 
me a college with high faculty turnover 
and low student morale. 

Solvency, therefore, for the private 
college, has a lower position in the 
scale of values than for a bank, a 
grocery store, or an insurance com- 
pany. On the other hand, unlike a 
business, a private college cannot meet 
its current financial obligations by 
converting its capital assets, land, 
buildings, endowment funds, into cur- 
rent cash without seriously impairing 
not only its educational program, but 
its very existence. Neither can a pri- 
vate college increase its income by 
increasing its production. Each addi- 
tional student that the private college 
undertakes to educate imposes a finan- 
cial burden on the college, not only for 
the year in which he is admitted, but 
for each year that he enrolls. The 
private college must therefore seek 
continually to increase its current 
operating income as expenses increase 
but it must also use those funds in 
such a manner that, if it were an 
industry or commercial establishment, 
the question of solvency would be 
impertinent. 

I should like to discuss with you 
what can be done to make more ef- 
fective use of funds and to review with 
you some of the pitfalls that must be 
avoided. In order to extract every 
cent of value from every dollar of con- 
tributions there must be efficient 
management of the funds available. 
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But since this care must be exercised 
within the confines of the instructional 
program, the private college must be- 
gin its approach to efficient manage- 
ment by frequent reappraisal of its 
current program and avoiding overex- 
pansion of program and facilities. In 
politics, the solution for every problem 
seems to be in passing a new law; in 
education, the satisfaction of every 
unmet need in the community, in the 
current student body, in the alumni, is 
assumed to lie in the establishment of 
a new course. New courses add up to 
new departments; new departments, as 
well as new courses, call for new 
faculty, new equipment, new space, or 
more intensive use of existing facilities, 
and add new burdens to existing 
library and personnel services. 

In these times of rapidly increasing 
prices, it is also important to scrutinize 
carefully existing programs of instruc- 
tion. Are we straining a point to con- 
tinue doing something that another 
college, because of the availability of 
Federal or state subsidies, can do 
better? Are we continuing experiments 
Jong beyond the experimenta) period 
merely because we think our college 
may lose some prestige if we terminate 
what started out as an experiment? Are 
we taking advantage of al] the newer 
methods developed in curriculum 
planning and course presentation in 
order to avoid subjecting the students 
to endless repetition of the same ma- 
terial in courses that differ only in title 
and catalog number? Have we cleaned 
out all the dead horses from our 
curriculum stables, or are we still 
continuing to whip them with faded 
lecture notes and meaningless examina- 
tions? In order to survive in the com- 
petition for good faculty and for the 
funds available from philanthropy for 





education, the private college must be 
selective in what it proposes to do, 
and having chosen, it must excel in 
what it does. 

Once firm decisions have been made 
with respect to the instructional pro- 
gram, the president and the business 
manager can turn their attention to the 
cluster of problems which arise in the 
area of efficient business management 
of the funds available for the operation 
of the private college. I appreciate fully 
that the college can fail to achieve its 
objective if all decisions are based on 
financial considerations. The president 
and the governing board must retain 
the right to make some decisions that 
can be justified only on the basis of 
hope, faith, and expectation of support. 
Colleges would never grow in service 
and stature if no projects or programs 
were planned or initiated without first 
having the money in hand to cover 
their cost. But this privilege can be 
enjoyed by the board and the adminis- 
tration only when it can be demon- 
strated that wise use is being made of 
existing resources and that waste has 
been cut to a minimum. The building 
of a realistic budget is one of the 
evidences of good business manage- 
ment, but having built the budget, we 
often fail to set up budget controls in 
order that waste and mismanagement 
may be discovered and corrected be- 
fore disaster sets in. Adequate budget 
controls involve a central purchasing 
system, monthly reports to budget 
executives, in order that they may 
know what has actually been spent 
from their budget, what has been 
committed, and the balance available 
for future commitments and expendi- 
tures. 

Good business management may also 
require much more in the future than 
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in the past—more cooperative activity 
among the private colleges. About 
eleven years ago under the leadership 
of Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, for- 
merly president of Tuskegee Institute, 
a group of private colleges for Negroes 
organized for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a joint campaign for current funds. 
This was the beginning of a movement 
of organized fund-raising, which has 
spread all over the country. Today 
there are thirty-odd associations of 
colleges cooperating for fund-raising 
purposes. It may be possible that 
cooperation among colleges could be 
developed for other purposes than 
fund-raising. I recognize that there are 
certain public relations values and 
certain merchandising practises and 
regulations which practically compel 
us to do some quantity purchasing in 
our local communities, but we still 
have an obligation to continue explor- 
ing and seeking to profit by more 
cooperative purchasing. 

Furthermore, if we develop an ap- 
preciation of and the right instruments 
for cooperation, this activity should 
not be limited to such obvious things 
as purchasing. I'll give you just one 
example of another possible field of 
cooperation. Within the past two years 
we have all received substantial grants 
from the Ford Foundation, in order 
that the income might be used for 
improving faculty salaries. As far as I 
have been able to find out, each college 
invested its grant separately, yet each 
of us knows that a pool of $4,000,000 
invested by a single firm can provide a 
higher gross yield than twenty or 
twenty-five separate small pools of 
$50-, $60-, or $100,000 each. The 
money invested separately by these 
colleges is probably yielding a return 
of around three per cent. By pooling 


these funds, it would be possible to get 
around five per cent or more, depend- 
ing upon the kind of management 
given to the funds. Probably from this 
example you may be able to see 
possibilities for cooperative investment 
of future grants as well as of permanent 
endowment funds. 


When a definitive choice as to the 
program load is made by the proper 
officials of the college and when firm 
budgets have been adopted and con- 
trols established, there still remains the 
continuing job of review and regularly 
scheduled inspection of physical plant. 
During the academic year there should 
be fixed dates for review of budget 
operations, in order that weaknesses in 
the budget structure, either on the 
income or the expenditure side, may be 
discovered and the proper adjustments 
made. At Hampton we review our 
budget operations once a month and, 
in consultation with the Budget and 
Finance Committee of the Board, we 
make adjustments once or twice dur- 
ing the fiscal year. Where it is imprac- 
tical for a board committee to review 
the budget periodically, the business 
manager should have guidance and 
he)p from an administrative committee 
which includes representation from 
the instructional side of the fence. 


Sometimes an emergency arises 
which wipes out all savings and multi- 
plies the anticipated deficit. When this 
occurs, as in the case of a major fire, 
steam plant failure, a collapsing roof, 
or a flooded basement with extensive 
damage to furniture, books, and fix- 
tures, it is very easy to blame it on a 
sudden storm, unpredictable human 
failure at the critical moment, or a 
freak accident. 


Too often, however, the proximate 
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cause is failure to establish and ob- 
serve a fixed routine of physical plant 
inspection. We are all very grateful for 
the work of the insurance inspectors 
and underwriters who are required, if 
they are going to remain in business, 
to make very careful inspections, but 
we should not leave the entire job in 
their hands. Buildings and grounds 
management is a science as well as an 
art. Regular inspection of moving 
parts, of heavy duty machinery, of 
gutters, drains, footings, joists, beams, 
columns, transmission lines, base- 
ments, attics, windows, doors, hard- 
ware, and movable equipment will save 
thousands of dollars by reducing 
“accidents,” and extensive damage 
from storms, floods and fires. Here 
again, not the least of the values of 
regular inspections is the contribution 
such a routine makes to the develop- 
ment, on the part of students, staff, 
and faculty, of a respect for property, 
an appreciation for the ship-shape 
appearance of grounds and buildings, 
and a desire to save instead of waste— 





to conserve instead of destroy. The job 
of saving money by reducing waste is 
not the sole concern of the main- 
tenance crew. It should be recognized 
as an obligation to be shared by every 
one connected with the College, in- 
cluding visiting alumni. 

The words—savings and thrift— 
have almost passed out of our vocab- 
ulary. At best, they evoke a kind of 
patronizing sneer when they are used 
seriously. But if we are to maintain the 
solvency of our private colleges, they 
must become, as they say in the armed 
services, operational once more. Most 
of these institutions were founded and 
nurtured in their early days by men 
and women who were known for their 
thrift, for their foresight, for careful 
and detailed planning in advance. The 
challenge to match and improve upon 
their accomplishment is one which | 
hope we will accept in increasing 
numbers and with renewed enthv- 
siasm and determination in the critical 
days that we must face with courage, 
skill, and confidence. 
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Solvency of the Private Colleges’ 
W. J. Trent, Jr. 


Executive Director, United Negro College Fund, Inc. 


During the past fourteen years all 
my waking hours have been concerned 
pretty largely with the whole question 
of the solvency of a group of private 
colleges in America. The agency which 
I represent has the task of coordinat- 
ing the efforts of a group of colleges 
in their attack on one phase of the 
problem—that of public and corporate 
support for higher education. As we 
have gone about our task each year we 
are aware of the fact that a well- 
developed plan of attack on all fronts 
is sorely needed in order to assure the 
solvency of the private institutions. 
In this paper I want to single out some 
areas for concern and talk about the 
potentiality in each instance. 

The genius of America has developed 
a system of higher education which 
encompasses institutions sponsored 
and supported by the state and those 
entirely supported by private funds. 
The complementary nature of these 
two types of institutions was histori- 
cally supposed to insure the strongest 
possible system of higher education. 
Because of recent scientific achieve- 
ments in some parts of the world, 
however, this is now open to serious 
question. The private college in Amer- 
ica has been and continues to be an 
important source of national and 
international leadership for America 
and any and all efforts must be made 
to strengthen it. 

* Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 


vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 


President Mays has vididly de- 
scribed the réle of the college president 
in financing the private college. He is 
central to any discussions on financing 
education, for it is he who carries the 
basic burden, however many other re- 
sources are added. President Moron 
has presented for your consideration 
the wise use of resources, for surely the 
proper allocation of funds and efficient 
organization of the institution is the 
all important reverse of the coin—the 
other side being, where does the money 
come from? And I hasten to add that if 
you have the central figure—the presi- 
dent—performing his function both in 
seeking out funds and wisely applying 
them, the task of encouraging new 
support becomes much easier. 

Let’s set the stage. The cost of 
everything that goes into the making 
of a successful college has gone up 
precipitously. The competition for 
well-trained manpower has _ pushed 
salaries up (and rightly so—the school 
teacher is still woefully underpaid). 
Supplies and equipment have moved 
up fast. And quite simply the where- 
withal with which to pay for these 
increases has not kept pace. The choice 
before colleges is cruel, but quite 
simple: either reorganize radically their 
services to insure more efficient opera- 
tion or find more money. Or of course 
a combination of the two—but if this 
isn’t done, then there will be the 
inevitable deficits and finally the in- 
stitution will go out of business (or at 
least should go out of business, al- 
though I’ve heard that the hardest 
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thing to kill is a poor struggling, 
bankrupt college). 


STuDENT FEES 


Let’s start with the obvious first 
line of financial support of our colleges 
—the fees paid by students. On the 
average students pay less than 60 
per cent of the cost of their education 
in private colleges. Why is this so? 
Why shouldn’t the student pay the 
entire cost? The argument runs that if 
he were charged with the entire cost, 
the colleges would price themselves 
out of the reach of the average student. 
This may well be so, but it appears 
at the present time that students can 
afford to pay more than they are pay- 
ing, especially in the smaller and less 
well known colleges. The suggestion 
has been made by several educational 
authorities that the student should be 
charged the entire cost and scholarship 
funds be made available to pay the 
difference between what it costs and 
what the student can afford. The suc- 
cess of this plan turns on how carefully 
the determination is made of what a 
student can pay. This, I submit, we 
are not doing too well today. You will 
find on many campuses throughout the 
country students who have money for 
everything else—including cars—but 
can’t or won’t pay higher tuition fees. 
I have been told also that high school 
graduates have been doing a lot of 
shopping around to determine just how 
much scholarship aid they can get 
before deciding where they will go, 
whether they can afford to pay full 
fees or not. 

Since the possession of a college 
education is a valuable asset to the 
man holding the degree, it has been 
suggested that his college education is 
an investment and funds might well be 


borrowed to defray the cost. This 
might take the form similar to that of a 
mortgage or a loan on a house. The 
term might run for 10 years or a cer- 
tain number of years after graduation. 
It certainly seems to me that borrow. 
ing money for this purpose is more 
valid than borrowing for an automo- 
bile. The State of Massachusetts, to- 
gether with some private corporations, 
have set up just such an agency to 
lend money for educational purposes. 
It has the advantage, as I understand 
it, of spreading out the repayment 
over a reasonable length of time. 
Tuition Plan, Inc—a similar but more 
of a short-term plan—is growing 
enormously. 

Now money can be found for tuition 
payment by students. Private colleges 
must be sure that they are not de- 
manding less than they should or less 
than the student can afford. A critical 
question that must be answered of 
course is at what point do potential 
students move over to the competing 
state school, not because they nec- 
essarily prefer it, but because it is 
cheaper. The answer to this is bound 
up in the whole matter of the unique- 
ness of the private church-related 
college. If the uniqueness is absent the 
shifting point is pretty low. Let’s take 
another look at student capacity to 


pay. 
DENOMINATIONAL SUPPORT 


Private colleges are generally spon- 
sored by a religious group. There are of 
course many private schools without 
church affiliation and therefore the 
next point has no relevance for them. 
What can we expect by way of sig- 
nificant interest in church support? 
This part of the picture is mixed and 
confused. While all of the denomina- 
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tions and faiths over the past several 
years have been discussing the need 
for finding more funds for the colleges 
which they support, many of them are 
doing very little about it. In fact, some 
denominations at the present time 
because of limited resources are making 
only token grants toward annual 
support. 

I am convinced that the church 
bodies can be made aware of their in- 
creased responsibilities. Let me draw 
on an experience that I have had with 
the colleges in the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. Several denominations have 
developed imaginative programs to 
help sell their colleges to the church. 
This involves a special annual-giving 
program; it involves tying in the 
college to a particular church con- 
stituency, e¢ cetera. As a result, the 
support of these institutions has in- 
creased sharply over the past five or 
ten years. On the other hand, because 
of difficult organizational relationships, 
some of our colleges have not been 
given the kind of support that they 
should have. These are problems of 
course that the colleges and their sup- 
porting agencies must work out, but 
there is evidence that it can be done. 

This source of increased support 
should not be written off without great 
effort. The Christian church in America 
has conceived one of its great purposes 
to be to educate in a Christian institu- 
tion the thousands of young men and 
women who help to develop the moral 
climate of this country. To do this 
requires more money than in the early 
missionary days. The challenge must 
be presented to the church by these 
institutions. Prognosis for this support 
to increase is good, but it will require 
thoughtful cooperation and a burning 
desire to find a solution. 


ALUMNI Support 


The third direct source of support is 
naturally the alumni of the member 
colleges. This is a newly-developed 
source although from the earliest 
history of private schools there have 
been loyal alumni who have made 
gifts of one sort or another. However, 
it is only recently that seeking after 
money from alumni has been so effi- 
ciently and well organized. In many 
private colleges, alumni support has 
become one of the major items in the 
budget. There are some important 
lessons that can be learned about this 
source of funds. 

First, alumni will not automatically 
give just because they are alumni. 
There must be a well developed pro- 
gram of indoctrination of students 
while on campus as to the importance 
of alumni support; relationships be- 
tween students and faculty and ad- 
ministration should be such that 
students once they become alumni will 
want to aid alma mater. 

No alumnus will give if the only 
time he hears from alma mater is when 
there is a money raising campaign. This 
is one of the weaknesses of the small 
private liberal arts college in an effort 
to secure support. Time after time an 
alumnus has said that “the only time 
I hear from my college or my president 
is when they want some money.” 
There should be a well-developed pro- 
gram of information for alumni. They 
should be brought back to campus not 
just for a football game and a big 
social week end but at other times 
when they can really go to school and 
learn about the college and its pro- 
gram. Alumni are always amazed at 
the progress made by their alma mater 
and colleges can capitalize on this. 
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Finally, a well-developed alumni or- 
ganization, properly staffed, with an 
adequate budget, is essential to a 
sound alumni giving program. This 
will pay dividends. These dividends 
will be richer as alma mater in every 
way possible inculcates in graduates a 
sense of social responsibility. Others 
helped see them through and they 
must themselves pick up the torch 
and help the college move ahead. 

These three sources are what I like 
to term primary beneficiary sources of 
income. They bear a direct relationship 
to the college and the college con- 
tributes directly to them. Within re- 
cent years another source of support 
has come into public prominence—that 
of business corporations. 


CORPORATIONS 


Unrestricted gifts to higher educa- 
tion were generally unknown in Amer- 
ica until about 1944. It is a fact that 
the member colleges of the United 
Negro College Fund were among the 
first institutions to receive this sup- 
port. It was the very nature of the 
organization—a group of colleges— 
which made it possible for corporations 
to give. They had been more and more 
aware of their social responsibility in 
this area, but had not wished to get 
involved in making gifts directly to 
individual institutions. The coopera- 
tive fund-raising venture pioneered by 
the United Negro College Fund opened 
the way. As a result there are some 38 
college funds operating in America 
today, designed primarily to secure 
corporate support. 

In addition to having to solve the 
problem of the proper agency through 
which to channel the funds for higher 
education, corporations had to solve 
the legal problem as to whether they 


had a right or could legally give away 
corporate funds for purposes as gen- 
eral as higher education. The famous 
Smith Case in New Jersey settled this 
matter in favor of such support and 
most of America’s important corpora- 
tions have developed giving programs. 
Some of them have established founda- 
tions. Others make matching fellowship 
grants, while still others contribute to 
national scholarship funds. 

When you get right down to it, the 
case for corporate support of higher 
education is simple—the colleges repre- 
sent the primary source of trained 
manpower for industry. Ergo, industry 
must keep this source strong. While the 
level of giving has grown, it has not 
yet reached the level to which industry 
should aspire. It is significant, how- 
ever, that with respect to the private 
Negro colleges, fully one-third of the 
funds secured in annual campaigns of 
the UNCF come from corporations 
and businesses. This source of support 
is growing yearly and there is a greater 
potential in this area. 

There are always two. questions that 
business corporations ask of any college 
or group of colleges appealing for 
support: (1) Do your alumni support 
your program? (2) Do you have an 
efficiently run and well managed in- 
stitution? The first question indicates 
how terribly important alumni giving 
is to a total educational financing pro- 
gram. Strong alumni support is likely 
to bring strong corporate support. The 
reverse is also true. President Moron 
has spelled out the importance of the 
other question. I remember well the 
comment of Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
retired chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Motors, when he was told about 
some of the steps which the colleges in 
the United Negro College Fund were 
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taking to improve their efficiency. He 
said, “This makes sense. You not only 
ask for money but you help your mem- 
bers use it more effectively. This is what 
a business man likes to hear.” 


THE Pus.ic 


Support of higher education in pri- 
vate institutions is a recent phenome- 
non. Formerly you had to depend on 
your church constituency or direct 
beneficiaries or  philanthropically- 
minded men and women of wealth to 
carry the burden. Then along came 
business to accept some responsibility. 
And now the general public. There 
were some forerunners to this kind of 
support in the financial agent or field 
representative who beat the bushes for 
funds. This appeal was directed in 
general, however, to people with a 
sense of broad, social dedication. The 
average person was presumed to have 
no interest in education unless it was 
tied up in some way with a missionary 
effort. 

Within recent years—and you'll 
have to forgive these repeated men- 
tions—the annual campaigns of the 
United Negro College Fund have 
brought into a relationship with higher 
education the individual of small 
means, the social and fraternal organi- 
zations, labor unions, student organi- 
zations, women’s groups. Whatever the 
motivation, individuals have begun to 
feel some responsibility for keeping 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing strong. 

Last year the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education joined with the Ad- 
vertising Council in a national cam- 
paign to develop even more of this 
public concern about higher education. 
With stupendous increases in enrol- 
ment not more than a decade away, 


the American people are being urged 
to help the colleges prepare for this 
great influx. Radio, TV, car cards, 
newspaper ads, speeches, publicity 
kits—all are being used over the nation 
to help strengthen this support. This 
publicity, however, only provides the 
backdrop against which colleges or 
groups of colleges can put together and 
carry out their own fund raising efforts. 
Success in tapping this new source de- 
pends on how effectively the organized 
efforts are put together. And since 
there is much competition, the private 
colleges have some hard thinking and 
planning to do in this area. This is the 
most difficult field to cultivate, but it 
is well worth cultivating for public 
awareness of the great importance of 
higher education can be helpful in 
many ways, not alone financial. 


There is one segment of this indi- 
vidual support that has traditionally 
been the backbone of significantly 
large gifts to the private colleges—-- 
wealthy, philanthropically-minded in- 
dividuals. There are conflicting reports 
about the presence of this breed of 
person in the American economy. 
Many college presidents bemoan the 
fact that you just can’t find them 
anymore, because of what has been 
happening to private fortunes tax-wise. 
On the other hand, one can hardly 
pick up a paper without reading about 
some handsome gift to a college. 


I believe that this conflict is reduced 
to this: We still have many wealthy 
individuals who are potential givers 
but because of greatly increased com- 
peting demands, they are harder to find. 
A more difficult problem for the 
average private college is the present 
tendency for personal philanthropy to 
concentrate on the so-called prestige 
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institution. This is a serious weakness 
that somehow or other must be over- 
come. 

Strong privately sponsored and sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning 
are of critical importance to America. 
They can either be strong and vital, or 
they can become weak and ineffective 
depending on their ability to secure the 
necessary funds to finance their opera- 


tion. It is inconceivable that the 
American people will not rally to their 
support provided the case is ade. 
quately presented. This the colleges 
must do. Not only must they state 
their needs with imagination, they 
must give serious attention to the 
matter of wise and efficient use of the 
resources made available—for these 
two go hand in hand. 
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Some Pains of Progress* 


WiuiamM H. Hastie 


Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, Third Circuit 


Mr. President, members of the Uni- 
versity family, members and friends 
of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. For me the last 24 hours have 
been made so pleasant here on this 
campus that I have to remind myself 
that I am not here as an honoree but 
as one of the group of hundreds of 
persons who have come to Richmond 
to do their bit in expressing their 
appreciation of the work of the Society 
and this University and others like it. 
Indeed, the kindness of all of you went 
so far that as I was about to enter 
this room, one kind lady noticed that 
this hood was a little tight around my 
neck and loosened it for me saying 
“You musn’t choke yourself. I want to 
hear every word you have to say.”’ In 
appreciation of all that kindness, how- 
ever, I shall remember one physical 
fact here—a fact that may serve some 
purpose. I don’t understand basketball 
the way they play it now but I believe 
that I am within this prohibited zone 
just under the basket where one is not 
allowed to intrude in the game unless 
he is ready to take a shot and get out 
in a hurry. I’ll try to remember that 
location and be brief as I can. 

There is one other preliminary thing 
I do want to say. While some of my 
remarks will be addressed to this insti- 
tution, to others like it, and the Negro 
community, much of the burden of 
what I have to say, if it has any bear- 
~ * Speech delivered at the Special Convocation 
Commemorating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, No- 


vember 12 and 13, 1957, at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 


ing, is addressed to the larger com- 
munity. And I think I may make bold 
to say to the Southern Community. I 
claim to be a Southerner. The Presi- 
dent in his very kind introduction 
began when I graduated from college 
in 1925, but there was a period of my 
life before that date. I was born in 
Tennessee and I grew up in Tennessee 
and I got no further North than the 
District of Columbia until I went to 
college. So I think I may claim right- 
fully a Southern background. My 
parents before me were school teachers 
in the Negro schools of Tennessee. My 
whole orientation has been in this 
background. So I say that most of that 
which I have to observe this afternoon 
is addressed to the general community 
of which the Negro is an integral part. 

One more preliminary word has to 
do with this Anniversary occasion. I 
suspect that anniversaries of impor- 
tant and flourishing institutions have 
something in common with the birth- 
days of promiment people. Both 
are occasions for recounting success 
stories and at the same time con- 
gratulating those concerned that their 
hopes of accomplishment have been 
realized. And more often than not on 
such occasions there seems to be a 
note of surprise that things have 
turned out so well. Now this doesn’t 
mean that we are people of small faith. 
It’s just hard to realize the potential 
of anything at its start. Most enter- 
prises like all people have very small as 
well as unprepossessing beginnings. 
Even a doting parent or a founder 
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may be excused some apprehension 
whether a new born child or an infant 
venture will ever amount to very 
much. And when it does succeed, be 
it child or venture the parent or the 
founder may be excused the human 
frailty of including among many glory 
hallelujahs at least one ‘‘well, I’ll be 
darned.” And so I suppose that if the 
founders of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society could see their 
handiwork today they would express 
both sentiments, a devout and sincere 
“Praise, God!” and a half whispered 
and entirely human, ‘Now, who 
would have thought it!” 

Anniversaries also encourage his- 
toric reflection. And so in preparing for 
this occasion I found myself curious 
and interested to find something of 
what America was like in the early 
1830’s when the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society had its be- 
ginning. The very first look at the 
history of those times showed a coin- 
cidence so striking and I think so 
suggestive for the present that I must 
share that discovery with you at the 
very start. In the early 1830’s there 
was a great national issue which ab- 
sorbed the interest of the American 
people. That was the issue called 
interposition. At least the greatest 
proponent of the notion, John C. 
Calhoun, called it interposition. Almost 
everyone else called it by the more ac- 
curate and certainly the more de- 
scriptive term—nullification. And I 
imagine the people, absorbed in this 
dramatic and important controversy 
about a very destructive political doc- 
trine, little noted and cared less that 
the Baptists were beginning a great 
constructive work of charity at the 
same time. This work of Christian 
charity was to endure and flourish 


and accomplish much more than the 
sensational political doctrine which 
was then in the public’s mind. But in 
any event this dispute about nullifica- 
tion or interposition dominated the 
period of 125 years ago in America. 
Now how did this controversy 
arise? What was it all about? Well, 
briefly, the economy of the South 
depended upon the production and 
sale of cotton. From the cotton it 
produced the South obtained manuv- 
factured goods from Europe in ex- 
change. However, Congress pursued a 
policy of higher and ever higher tariff 
on foreign manufactures. The schedule 
of import duties on goods from abroad 
reached its highest point in the 1828 
Tariff Law. And if I rightly read the 
history of those times, the planters 
were outraged, as very well they might 
be. It was in this situation that the 
able and ambitious John C. Calhoun, 
sometime senator from South Carolina, 
sometime vice-president of the United 
States emerged first to spearhead the 
Southern protest against this tariff and 
then to lead his own state of South 
Carolina in open defiance of the United 
States. What he did was to declare that 
neither Congress nor the Supreme 
Court has the last word in deciding 
whether a state must obey a Federal 
law. Rather, he said that the state leg- 
islature or the people of the state in 
convention or assembly could effec- 
tively declare that a law of Congress 
was null and void and should be of no 
effect within the borders of that state. 
Now to technical constitutional law- 
yers this argument never made much 
sense and I suppose that there has 
never been a combination of legal skill, 
oratory, impressive rhetoric, equal to 
that of Senator Webster in his famous 
answer to Senator Hane, Calhoun’s 
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colleague from South Carolina, when 
Webster completely demolished the 
Calhoun argument. However, this 
argument was at least a rhetorical exer- 
cise which served to dress up and make 
respectable a position which stripped 
of impressive language would stand 
revealed for what it was—a_ local 
defiance of national authority which 
the people of the United States had 
established in our National Constitu- 
tion. Under the leadership of Calhoun, 
those who rallied around South Caro- 
lina went so far in 1832 as to pass a 
local law declaring first that the Fed- 
eral tariff in 1828 was null and void; 
second, prohibiting Federal revenue 
oficers from collecting the tariff in 
South Carolina and,—this the legal 
fraternity finds interesting—providing 
that any lawyers who should appeal 
from the state court to the United 
States Supreme Court to challenge the 
South Carolina law should be guilty 
of contempt of the South Carolina 
court. 

Now, this was a real challenge. It 
had to be met head-on. And it was at- 
tacked head-on. This is to me an im- 
portant and significant point. It 
was met by Southerners as well as by 
Northerners. It was in the South just 
as much as in the North that there 
emerged the necessary courageous 
leadership to expose nullification for 
what it was, to rally public opinion 
against it, and to exercise whatever 
authority might be necessary to pre- 
vent any defiance of the law from pre- 
vailing. I am not going to try to tell 
that story in detail but I think it is 
worthwhile to indicate something of 
the part that the great Southern 
leaders took in turning back the tide 
of interposition and nullification in the 


period of the 1830’s. 


Let’s take first a very great Vir- 
ginian. Has there ever been a greater? 
I don’t know. James Madison was 
author of the Constitution of the 
United States, and one time president 
of the United States. In the 1830’s 
Madison was an old man, aged, living 
in retirement in his broad Virginia 
estate. Certainly he had earned rest 
and leisure and freedom from strife and 
controversy of his day. But when 
interposition, when nullification raised 
its head, Madison just could not rest. 
He could not tolerate it—the defi- 
ance of the union which he and his 
generation had worked and fought and 
given their all to build. And I think 
here in Madison’s Virginia today we 
might well quote and ponder his answer 
to those who would set the will of an 
individual state above the law of the 
land. He denounced interposition in the 
most scathing terms. He called it (and 
these are Madison’s words) “‘a prin- 
ciple of anarchy” and then in vivid 
descriptive terms he said “it has the 
effect of putting powder under the 
Constitution of the union and a match 
in the hands of every party to blow 
them up at pleasure’. James Madison, 
author of the Constitution, early great 
of Virginia, thus gave his answer to the 
challenge to national authority which 
was thrown out 125 years ago. 

Then there was Henry Clay. He, too, 
was born in Virginia. However, he 
moved to Kentucky and he is best 
known as the leader of the Senate 
from Kentucky. We know how pa- 
triotically dedicated he was to the 
preservation of the authority of the 
union. And here again I will take time 
for just one episode in the story of 
Clay’s participation in the fight against 
interposition. In the Senate-one of 
Clay’s colleagues chided him for being 
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disloyal to the South—disloyal to Vir- 
ginia. And in so doing this critic said to 
Clay, ““Remember, Senator, Virginia is 
your country.” Clay was on his feet 
and he thundered back “‘This union is 
my country, the 30 states are my 
country, Kentucky is my country, as 
well as Virginia, but no more than any 
of the other states of the union.” 

Even more important was the rdéle of 
Andrew Jackson. I can’t put him in 
Virginia because he was born in South 
Carolina and he moved from South 
Carolina to Tennessee. As you know, 
he was a great general of the War 
of 1812, later president of the United 
States. And it happened that this 
great Southerner was president at the 
time when Calhoun and the _ nulli- 
fiers, as he called them, attempted 
their defiance of Federal law. South 
Carolina, you remember, voted to 
prevent the Federal officers from col- 
lecting the tax on imports. What did 
the Southern President Andrew Jack- 
son do? True, he didn’t have any air- 
borne forces, but he did have seaborne 
forces. And so he sent ships to his own 
South Carolina. Ships of the United 
States Navy anchored in Charles- 
ton Harbor prepared to meet any 
conditions that might arise. As I 
read the history of those times the 
people of the country rallied behind 
the president. They supported his 
action with manifest and unqualified 
approval. They recognized that it was 
the duty of the president of the U. S. 
to use whatever force under his com- 
mand might be necessary to -nake sure 
that no willful defiance of national 
authority would prevail in the United 
States. 

Now in Jackson’s time people saw 
this as elementary. They saw it as 
fundamental to the future tranquility 


of the then young nation. And so in the 
1830’s the Calhoun scheme of inter- 
position failed. But for our purposes 
today I think it is most important to 
remember that it failed to a large ex- 
tent because great Southern leaders 
like Jackson, Johnson and Clay joined 
the leaders from other sections in a 
patriotic and effective move to con- 
found the nullifiers and accomplish 
their undoing. Now the United States 
survived these internal stresses, these 
pains of growing up 125 years ago. 
Interposition was thoroughly discred- 
ited as a legal theory and it was over- 
whelmed as a seditious course of ac- 
tion. Yet we have it to talk about today 
not just as an interesting matter of his- 
tory but because of the recrudesence of 
its spectre in our own times. 

Let us now leave the period when 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was founded ana skip quickly 
over just one hundred years and pre- 
tend that this isnot the 125th Anni- 
versary but the 100th—the Centennial 
of the Society. In other words, let us 
imagine that we are in the winter of 
1932-33. 

Now all of us have to rely upon our 
history books for what was happening 
in 1833. But some of us remember 
what was happening in 1933 and not 
very many of us remember it pleas- 
antly. For that was the low point of 
our worse economic depression. Mil- 
lions were unemployed without any 
hope of work. Thousands of able 
bodied men, many of them war vet- 
erans, were standing on the street 
corners selling apples for the few nickles 
they might be able to derive for their 
subsistence. Before spring, every bank 
in the country was to close its doors, 
and if the new president was soon to 
preach the doctrine that we had 
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nothing to fear but fear it would take 
years to translate that optimism into 
happier experience with every day life. 
Yes, those were bad and tragic times 
too. And this country was so depressed 
with those pressing immediate prob- 
lems that I am sure that no one very 
much noticed other things that didn’t 
seem so important. How many people 
noticed the centennial of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society? 

There was something else that 
started in that winter. Something that 
was to profoundly affect the American 
scene in its challenge to the segregated 
public order around the nation. For it 
was then, just 25 years ago that a 
young Negro petitioned the court of a 
Southern state to order the state uni- 
versity to accept him as a student. 
There had been no direct assault on 
segregated public institutions in the 
South during our time. It was the first 
step toward eliminating the legal and 
moral contradiction of racism in the 
scheme of education for life in our 
democratic society. Now for the rea- 
sons I just mentioned it didn’t attract 
such attention at the time. I suppose 
it was a ten-day wonder because it was 
much an unusual thing. But it wasn’t 
any more than that because in the 
1930’s the segregated public order 
seemed impregnable. Yet today, just 
25 years later, that same segregated 
order is merely an illegal survival 
which cannot long continue, however 
violent or prolonged its death throes 
may be. 

I shall not yield to the temptation of 
talking about this 25 years of struggle 
against segregated public education. I 
do want, however, to relate the present 
situation to the events of the 1830’s 
with which I began. Of course, the 
obvious connection is that the spectre 


of Calhoun’s interposition, originally 
against the national tariff laws which 
were so unpopular at that time, has now 
been invoked against the national re- 
quirement that public schools be inte- 
grated. In one sense I suppose it’s very 
discouraging to find that shibboleths 
which were so thoroughly discredited 
more than 100 years ago should be 
raised again to impede our progress and 
development as one nation respecting a 
common national law and the common 
ideal of democracy. However, the mere 
fact that it is necessary to engage in a 
struggle against nullification for the 
second time should in itself cause us to 
ask what happened, or what failed to 
happen over the intervening 100 years 
to make it possible that interposition 
could thus be a problem a second time? 

In the 1830’s our nation was young. 
Many people were not yet accustomed 
to an organization of society which 
made a national constitution and na- 
tional Jaws supreme. But even in those 
early days we have seen that under 
strong leadership a great majority of 
Americans rallied to oppose illegal 
defiance of the rather new national 
authority. 

What is making it necessary for us 
today to learn again what presumably 
was well learned a 100 years ago? It 
seems to me that what we are suffering 
from is a serious failure in community 
education—failure to develop public 
understanding and to direct public 
thinking. For this, all of us, educators, 
statesmen, writers, parents, all who 
shape opinions must share the blame. 
The molders of public opinion have not 
persisted in inculcating in each genera- 
tion what Henry Clay proclaimed on 
the floor of the Senate more than 100 
years ago. “This union is my country.” 
All of the states, not Virginia, not 
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Kentucky, not Massachusetts. On the 
contrary we have encouraged local 
loyalty at the expense of loyalty to the 
nation and its ideals. True we have 
been aggressive in exalting the Ameri- 
can way of life and democratic idealism 
in contrast with alien notions abroad, 
but we have not carried out the com- 
panion responsibility of holding up our 
national idealism for domestic ad- 
herence, as a model superior to localism 
and provincialism. 

Now this is no small matter. Our 
development and our strength as an 
American community depend upon our 
willingness to accept and be guided by 
national ideals and the legal principles 
which reflect those ideals, and most 
especially when they are at odds with 
some local point of view. It is to this 
end that we must be constantly taught 
to respect our constitution as one of the 
highest ideals of our national life. We 
must also understand, that our consti- 
tution is a source of rights and obliga- 
tions which can be asserted like all 
others, in law suits; and when this 
happens, someone must have authority 
to make final decisions which are 
bound to please some and to displease 
others. In our national life just as in 
our national pastime—baseball—the 
game can only go on if there is an 
umpire and if his decisions are re- 
spected. We can function as a nation 
only by accepting the constitution as 
our rule book and the courts as 
arbiters to interpret and enforce the 
rules. 

Now I realize that the understanding 
and acceptance of these ideas require a 
certain degree of sophistication. It re- 
quires the understanding of the grand 
concept of this nation and its necessary 
implications. None of this comes to 
people automatically. It has to be 


taught; and taught constantly. There 
must be a deliberate] inculcation of 
national patriotism, in contrast with 
the sectional bias. There must be a 
deliberate effort to develop those atti- 
tudes which will make all Americans 
sing “My Country “Tis of Thee” with 
a greater feeling than they sing “‘I wish 
I was in Dixie’. 

The entire struggle over integration 
is valuable, however. Though it may be 
painful, it is valuable just to the extent 
that it compels thoughtful people to 
reexamine the entire matter of build- 
ing attitudes which accord priority to 
Americanism over sectionalism. 

I could stop at this point but to do 
so might leave the impression that the 
pains of facing up to the passing of 
segregated public order are all on one 
side. Of course that isn’t true. Every 
group in the community has its own 
problems of adjustment at these times. 
We in this room are no exceptions. We 
are interested in our national union 
and we are also interested in this Uni- 
versity named for our national union 
and in other private Negro colleges 
alike. We are celebrating the great 
good which has come from these 
missionary efforts. Our minds are in- 
tent upon the future of the private 
Negro college. This brings us imme- 
diately to one of the difficulties which 
we must face in this changing order of 
things. 

Those of you who were here this 
morning heard able discussions by 
several of our leading educators 
upon these very difficult problems 
that confront the Negro college in the 
South during this period and therefore 
what I say will be neither as complete 
nor comprehensive as what was said, 
but it may serve to point up or to re- 
state one or two things that you have 
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already heard. The ostracism of the 
Negro in the South and hostility to his 
education made the path of the Negro 
college difficult at the start. But at the 
present time, the lowering of racial 
barriers holds different but no less 
painful problems for those colleges now 
and in the days ahead. For many years, 
Negro colleges could train students on 
the assumption that America would 
force all but a very few of them to live 
their lives and make their careers in a 
segregated Negro community. This is 
no longer a valid assumption. If there 
are those who still make that assump- 
tion I will say merely that 20 or even 
10 years from now the opportunities to 
work, to compete, to achieve on an 
unsegregated basis will be so large that 
all responsible educators will have to 
recognize that the Negro student, no 
less than the white, must be prepared 
to live and compete as a mature and 
responsible member of a free society. 
At the same time, we are recognizing 
how very difficult it is to train in a 
segregated environment for competi- 
tion outside of the segregated area. I 
suspect the most important thing that 
has been taught in the long series of 
court cases which challenged segre- 
gated public schools during the last 10 
years—the most important feature in 
those cases—has been what educators 
and psychologists have explained along 
this very line. They have explained 
that if students are going to work and 
function in the general community 
their educational experience is seriously 
deficient unless it prepares them to 
meet and cope with that larger com- 
munity. It follows (and I think it was 
said by almost every speaker this 
morning)—some with greater empha- 
sis than others—it follows that in fixing 
a direction of the future development 


of these colleges we must contemplate 
the building of strong faculties and 
able student bodies which in them- 
selves reflect an interracial community 
and prepare members of the college 
community to live in and contribute 
to a democratic society. 


Now, when one says this he imme- 
diately realizes that this is basically no 
different from what all colleges—the 
oldest as well as the newest, the 
strongest and the weakest—are trying 
to do all over the country. The present 
Negro colleges will not long have the 
advantage or the disadvantage of func- 
tioning comparatively in_ isolation. 
They will have to make their way, if at 
all, as an integral part of the big show 
and not elements of a small self-con- 
tained sideshow. 


Now this poses a great many difh- 
culties. Perhaps the most obvious— 
and we talked about this this morning 
—is the need for money, much more 
money than has ever been at the dis- 
posal of the Negro colleges in the past. 
To try to hold competent teachers in 
the face of ever-growing competition 
for the services of well-trained people 
regardless of race, it is going to cost 
much more money than we have had 
before. I said on an occasion several 
months ago—and I will say it again 
because I believe it very sincerely 
that within the next ten years our 
private Negro colleges are going to 
have to at least double their present 
teaching salary budgets. If they don’t, 
within ten years time, they will have 
fallen so far behind in the quality of 
their faculties that they will be ob- 
viously out of effective competition 
with the great body of American col- 
leges. We all know, too, that our state 
colleges are constantly improving the 
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training that they offer to students at a 
low cost. So our private colleges must 
either find enough new revenue from 
outside sources so that they can keep 
tuition fees low or find much more 
money for scholarships to aid worth- 
while students even if tuition is in- 
creased. We know that all private col- 
leges are seriously disturbed about 
these problems today. This includes the 
colleges with large endowments and 
the ones which attract students who 
have the means to pay large fees. 
Under these circumstances, I do not 
see how the present Negro colleges can 
long survive without new money and 
lots of it. I mean lots of it. 

I think, too, that a number of pri- 
vate Negro colleges must face up to the 
painful prospect of combination or 
consolidation. I know this will require 
the swallowing of institutional pride. 
It will mean all sorts of mutual con- 
cessions in order that two or three 
struggling colleges can be merged into 
one strong and vital institution. But 
in some cases there is going to be no 


practical alternative. Some institutions 
will surely die if they continue to go 
their separate ways. Yet they repre- 
sent real and material educational 
values which can be saved if there is 
willingness in the years immediately 
ahead to explore the economic and 
educational possibilities of mergers 
and combinations. 

Yes, for all of us, the pains and 
problems of passing from a segregated 
order to a democratic and integrated 
society are serious and very disturbing. 
More than 2,000 years ago a scholar 
told a petulant king that he would find 
no royal or easy road to knowledge. By 
the same token, no society has ever 
found a royal or easy road to human 
understanding or to the successful liv- 
ing of men together. We must be joy- 
ful as never before that our nation at 
last seems determined to travel pur- 
posefully in the direction to which our 
democratic idealism points. We must 
not be disturbed by the fact that the 
journey is long or that the path is 
rough, torturous and steep. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Maternal Southern Paternalism* 


“Regarding our slaves... we are 
their natural and only guardians,” 
shouts the Southern Literary Messenger 
in 1837. Slavery “exists with us in a 
mild and paternal form,” continues 
the Charleston Courier. And from the 
provision of corn bread and tar paper 
shacks at fifty cents a week to voting 
instructions, the paternalism of the 
South has been looking after its 
Negroes ever since. White Mother is 
merely another case in point. 

Unfortunately, the author has no 
realization of what she is actually il- 
lustrating. She happily eulogizes her 
factual and beloved protagonist, Mrs. 
Rossie Lee “a Southern white woman,” 
and attempts to show what can be 
accomplished even between black and 
white by the power of love. The book 
proposes to be the autobiographical 
account of how a woman from the right 
side of town befriends two Negro 
children and their dying father to the 
extent that the little twins are in- 
stilled with the proper life values and 
are enabled to graduate from college 
in their later years. But the author is 
unwittingly setting forth a twentieth 
century example of the white woman 
who is protecting, patronizing, and 
alleviating the distress of, in this in- 
stance, her little brown sisters. For 
Miss Rossie is never a mother, as 
stated in the rather erroneous title, 
but is throughout an employer to the 
small girls. Albeit beneficent and con- 
siderate, still a Southern and white 
skinned patron. Not the author or her 
twin sister, and certainly not Mrs. 
Lee, is ever quite capable of ignoring 
the invisible fence that seems to sepa- 
rate them into two races. They remain 
Negro and she, white, and the en- 
circling, unthinking love of a mother- 
child relationship is thus slashed and 





_* Jessie Bennett Sams White Mother. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. Pp. 241. 


maimed by that same rusted barbed 
wire which neither is able to cross. 

It is again Miss Rossie who is the 
weakness rather than the support of 
the book. The two shyly defiant 
urchins become hungrily many-sided 
as they gorge themselves on sandwiches 
from a stolen lunch box, but their 
rescuer is most indicatively represented 
on the book jacket as a shadowy 
cameo. She never emerges as much 
more. She is too soothing, too gentle; 
her brow is ever unwrinkled. No slight 
adverse trait that makes the most 
saintly believable is ever attributed 
to her. The author, quite late in the 
story, tells how her fiancé is afraid to 
meet Miss Rossie, whom he expects to 
find somewhat more than human. 
The reader is forced to agree that the 
little twins’ white mother is somewhat 
less than real. 

The fact that the author feels im- 
pelled to make her characters grow up 
is also regrettable. For Miss Rossie is 
described not with the fond steady 
voice of an adult, but through the 
quivering lips of a child. The style it- 
self parallels this central and almost 
Dickens-like emotionalism. The early 
chapters use enough discretion that 
the reader is reminded of a William 
Blake and the dark skinned child of 
his genius, who keeps stoutly remind- 
ing himself that he and the little white 
boy can play together in Heaven. But 
the later, and supposedly adult, chap- 
ters contain such credulity and paucity 
of detail, that the writing reverts to 
the jagged gait of a high school auto- 
biography. 

The book has been called a moving 
essay against race prejudice. It is. 
But the plea for tolerance is not found 
in the white woman’s gentle analogy 
between variegated flowers and God’s 
creation of the many races; rather, it 
appears in the mere fact that such con- 
descending paternalism exists. Un- 
knowingly, Mrs. Sams has painted a 
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vivid portrait of one looming and 
substantial barrier to understanding. 
Par M. Ess.incer 
Department of English 

Texas Southern University 


Tales Set in the Orient* 


The author of the novel The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, source of the 
stage play and motion picture of that 
name, has written eight short stories. 
Vern Sneider’s stories, most of which 
are set in the East (Japan, Korea, and 
Formosa), in their way are up to 
Teahouse standard. 

“Even the Leopard,” the longest 
story (about eighteen thousand words), 
narrates the intrigues of an American, 
Johnny Davis. During the period 
1945-50 in Korea, he has made uni- 
forms, fertilizer, cement—almost any- 
thing, it seems, to make a profit. And 
by Korean standards he is rich. War 
threatens from the North, and Johnny 
realizes that his little empire is going 
to change hands. He elects to turn 
his holdings into gold and get out, in- 
cidentally with a rather young, shy 
girl. Thus he breaks off his interest 
in a Korean dancing girl. Tied in is his 
touching interest in a Catholic orphan- 
age and unexpected aid from a South 
Korean officer. 

The title story, “A Long Way from 
Home,” is a humorous picture of the 
new Korean soldier becoming adjusted 
in a Korean-American army unit dur- 
ing the days just before the invasion 
from the North. Irish names given to 
Korean recruits are amusing: Kim 
Won II becomes Patrick Tobin. We see 
Koreans and Americans come to know 
each other, go through heroics for 
cold beer and to save lives, and shoot 
crap together. As the story ends, now 
veteran army man Patrick Tobin 
breaks in a shaky American rookie, 
protecting him against a somewhat 
arrogant Korean. 

“When Winter Comes,” the first 
story, shows us Korea when the North 
is about to strike—as the enlisted 

*Vern Sneider, 4 Long Way from Home and 


Other Stories. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1956. Pp. 256. 


Korean foot soldier sees it. He 
pictured as he marches away from 
wife and young son. Also prominent 
in this story is background—ever 
present corruption, ideological op- 
position to the North, and the struggle 
between those who have and others 
who lack. 

The short, short story, “The Box,” 
gives a picture of relentless charging 
ahead by soldiers of The People’s 
Republic—Mao Tsesung’ s men. “A 
Pail of Oysters,” set in Formosa 
where the “Save-the-Country-Infan- 
try’ opposes the People’s Liberation 
Army of Communism and Communist 
Mao, shows the fight the peasants 
waged to keep a small bit of food for 
themselves and out of the hands of 
their own soldiers. Set in Japan at an 
American military base, “A Child of 
the Regiment”’ is a story of Americans. 
At first the regimental tradition RHIP 
(rank has its privileges) appears to 
make it possible for the major’s 
children to taunt the captain’s little 
brown-skinned daughter, adopted out 
of war wreckage. And the major’s 
lady thus can use the inflaming word 
“gook,”” the major himself can gig the 
captain’s company. But the colonel’s 
gracious and tolerant lady establishes 
the child’s place by the gift of the 
silver cup with the crest of the regi- 
ment—nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury a symbol of acceptance. 

Still in the army but out of the 
Orient is the story “The Dumbest 
Man in the Army.” Several incidents 
surely justify the label on recruit 
Jacob. KP assignments, the old hoax 
of the “coffee sergeant,”’ latrine jobs, 
and his tangle-footed marching—these 
are his lot. In a final scene the soldiers 
throw out a grenade to plague Jacob. 
He doesn’t know it is a dummy, and he 
dives on the grenade, he thinks, to 
diminish the explosion and to save his 
fellow soldiers. Shamefaced soldiers 
now realize his intrinsic worth. 

Neither in the army nor in the Orient 
s “Uncle Bosko,” a story of a Polish 
family in Detroit. Sneider shows no 
less the ability to tell a story, to stimu- 
late feeling, to portray people reason- 
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ably, and to select appropriate diction. 
In fact, in the matter of language these 
short stories are distinctive. The Eng- 
lish has the tang of Oriental idiom— 
“ancient one,’ “my Brother,’’ etc. 
It has both American and Korean 
figures of speech, oaths, and occasional 
obscenities. Sneider likewise compe- 
tently reports army jargon. Dialogue 
is always convincing. 

Three other characteristics of his 
stories impress me. The final scene in 
“A Child of the Regiment,” when the 
Korean girl is accepted, and in ‘““The 
Dumbest Man in the Army,”’ when 
Jacob likewise is accepted by soldiers 
whose life he sought to save—these 
scenes show Sneider’s ability to evoke, 
I believe, feelings in the reader. Then 
the use of background in Japan, Korea, 
and Formosa provides a great deal of 
information about the peoples, both 
those at the bottom and those at the 
top. As an underlying meaning, or sig- 
nificance, the stories quietly urge a 
tolerance for the brown-skinned, or 
yellow, peoples, who like the white 
man are people with goodness and 
evilness. 

Pau. CooKE 

Department of English 
District of Columbia Teachers 
College 


J’Accuse* 


The foreword to this fascinating and 
intriguing book is written by Dr. W. 
E. B. Du Bois who has been trying 
since the publication of his “‘first little 
book on Africa, brought out in 1915 
for the Home University Library” to 
show the importance of what was once 
called “The Dark Continent.” While 
this is Dr. Hunton’s book, this reviewer 
finds that Dr. Du Bois, in another il- 
lustration of his command of the Eng- 
lish language—Churchillian, almost— 
has employed the precise word, “re- 
coil,” in describing the reaction of the 
colonial peoples of Asia and Africa 
against European aggression. 


*W. Alphaeus Hunton. Decision in Africa: 
Sources of Current Conflict. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, Inc., 1957. Pp. 255. 


Professor Hunton, the son of the 
first colored YMCA Secretary in the 
United States and of a mother who 
contributed, intellectually and finan- 
cially to the Fourth Pan African Con- 
gress in New York (this information is 
based upon the reviewer’s personal 
knowledge), taught English to more or 
less willing students at Howard Uni- 
versity for seventeen years. One is 
therefore not surprised to find that 
Decision in Africa, despite some la- 
mentable printer’s errors, is on the 
whole a model of impeccable style. 

The substance of the text is more 
likely to arouse considerable, and even 
heated, debate. While much of this 
scathing indictment of modern im- 
perialism in Africa is documented, Dr. 
Hunton fails to follow the wise pre- 
scription of one footnote for each 
paragraph. The author, for example, 
provides compelling, documented, evi- 
dence that Mr. Michael Blundell of 
Kenya, whom many recent writers 
consider a liberal, is hardly deserving 
of this encomium (pp. 32-33). But Dr. 
Hunton continues his discussion of the 
exploitation of both agricultural and 
industrial workers in five paragraphs 
(pp. 33-34) which he asks the reader 
to accept on his ipse dixit. This re- 
viewer is inclined to believe that many 
of Dr. Hunton’s indictments are well- 
founded. But one other of the many 
examples of his undocumented indict- 
ments demonstrates the author’s fail- 
ure to give the source for some of his 
most significant points. He charges 
(p. 38): “From its [the United African 
Company’s] African and global empire 
of peasant producers and plantations 
(nearly two million acres in the Bel- 
gian Congo alone) come the fats and 
oils that go into Lever Bros., products 
like Good Luck Margarine, Spry, and 
Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy, Sunlight and 
Turf. These, together with a wide as- 
sortment of other products including 
chemicals, paper, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations and food (such as Lipton’s 
teas and Birds Eye frozen foods), add 
up to an annual sales volume of about 
$4 billion—yes, Ji/lion—for the mam- 
moth British-Dutch Unilever organiza- 
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tions, of which Lever Bros. and UAC 
are important components.” This is 
not to say that equally crass evidence 
of exploitation of Africans for the pri- 
mary benefit of European and Ameri- 
can capitalists is not documented. 
But it is regrettable that readers are 
asked to make an important decision 
without the benefit of a thoroughly 
documented “/’ Accuse.”’ 

Even more vital to the reader in 
making his decision is the orientation 
of the author who, for a number of 
years, was educational director and 
secretary of the Council on African 
Affairs. This orientation is stated by 
implication in chapter 16, ““New Hori- 
zons: The World of Bandung and 
Socialism,” and explicitly in the last 
chapter, ““ “Who is on My Side?” To 
be sure, some American writers con- 
tinue to try to deceive the gullible 
public by equating socialism with 
liberalism, the New Deal and, ergo, 
communism. Dr. Hunton unequiv- 
ocally takes his stand (p. 235): 
“Aligned against the African are the 
white settler groups, the big corpora- 
tion interests, and the military plan- 
ners and policy makers in Western 
capitals who reject coexistence with 
the socialist sector of the world. And 
who is on the African’s side? One 
counts India, China and most of the 
rest of Asia and the Middle East, to- 
gether with the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European countries friendly 
with it. One counts also popular senti- 
ment in many other countries of the 
world, and the present tide of world 
history.” Since Dr. Hunton was in 
dead earnest, this reviewer is equally 
earnest in stating that the assertion 
that the “‘socialist sector’ is on the 
African’s side is nonsense. 

Despite these animadversions, this 
reviewer recommends this book for 
the most careful scrutiny by intelligent 
readers wherever they may be. For 
after all, the “wave of the future” 
is perhaps on the African’s side. 


Rayrorp W. Locan 


Department of History 
Howard University 


Organizing Southern Labor: 
A Tragic Ordeal! 


One of the most dramatic, explosive, 
and—potentially—significant develop- 
ments in the contemporary American 
domestic life is the current movement 
to organize Southern labor. Launched 
twelve years ago under the designation 
“Operation Dixie,” it is a crucial as- 
pect of the historic struggle now going 
on to build a new and better South. 
Newspapers regularly carry items doc- 
umenting these momentous events. 
Labor organizers have been confronted 
with two basic obstacles: the tradi- 
tional southern opposition to trade 
unionism, and the whole system of 
racial segregation, discrimination, and 
exploitation. Business leaders and poli- 
ticians have formed a deadly alliance 
against change and progress—so badly 
needed in the Southland. Racism has 
been deliberately utilized as an effec- 
tive device for dividing and weakening 
the forces of labor. Cynical employers 
have followed systematically the ruth- 
less policy of intensifying suspicion 
and misunderstanding between the 
races and exploiting ignorance and 
prejudice. Their efforts have borne 
bitter fruit. 

One Step Forward deals with this 
situation. It is the story of the efforts 
to unionize workers in the Florida 
citrus industry. This is a terse and 
gripping account of the trials and 
tribulations incident to building a 
strong organization where workers 
are divided by social tradition, yet 
thrown together by callous economic 
practice. It is a case study, therefore, 
in the lives of little people courageously 
engaged in the unending search for a 
semblance of security and human 
dignity. And as such it deserves the 
attention of those genuinely concerned 
with the problems and growth of 
democracy. 

The author, Paul Erickson, steers 
hard against the current trend o 
longer and longer novels. He con- 
denses his story into only 184 pages. 


1 Review of Paul Erickson, One Step Forward. 
New York: Pageant Press, 1957. Pp. 184. 
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And he writes with vigor and under- 
standing. Though questions may _ be 
raised as to the accuracy of some of his 
generalizations about human motiva- 
tions and southern race relations, the 
size of his little volume is surely its 
main weakness. Concerned with many 
things—unionization, poverty, prej- 
udice, bigotry, company unionism, 
divisions within labor, fear of com- 
munism, leadership, personal and social 
relationships, group solidarity, etc., 
none can be examined except briefly 
and tentatively. Now the complexity 
of southern life, the many facets of its 
code of racial and class etiquette, its 
bewildering mixture of past and pres- 
ent, fact and fiction, do not make for 
brevity of description or analysis. 

However, in this swiftly moving 
drama, Erickson presents a signifi- 
cant problem of our times clearly and 
forthrightly. He does not pose as an 
objective reporter. Conceiving of no 
neutral ground, his own point of view— 
values and sympathies—are unmis- 
takeable. The forces of reaction will 
not agree with the author’s choice as 
to the future of the South. Yet many 
will profit from this searching exam- 
ination of labor conflict in Dixie. 
There are insights here into a major 
challenge of our times. 


Rosertr E. Martin 


Department of Government 
Howard University 


By Self Enmeshed! 


The Hit is a novel about a man’s 
effort to escape the realities of his life. 
Hubert Cooley hated his poverty, his 
unhappy marriage, and his race; his 
“one obsession’”’ was to leave his home 
in Harlem and make a new life for him- 
self. A dream of getting a lucky “‘hit”’ 
in the numbers racket turns his wish- 
ful thinking into a specific plan to de- 
sert his family and go with “Sister 
Clarisse” to California. The novel nar- 
rates the events of the day when he 
bets on number 417 and awaits the 

‘Julian Mayfield, The Hit. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1957. Pp. 212. 


outcome. The significance of these 
events is evaluated in the maturing 
consciousness of his son, James Lee, 
who, discovering through his own ex- 
periences of the day the power of his 
own independent will, rejects the ex- 
ample of his father’s irresponsibility. 
By nightfall, it is apparent that the 
bet will not be paid; Hubert continues 
the prisoner of his dreams; and James 
Lee is reconciled to life, understanding 
his own role in the midst of its realities. 

In the novel, Harlem is an image of 
reality, and the numbers racket a sym- 
bol of “that most solid and persistent 
of all American phenomena—the 
dream.” If Mr. Mayfield’s Harlem 
owes too much to Harlems of other 
novelists over the past thirty years— 
Hubert Cooley is the “super” of not 
one but four tenements; he complains, 
sitting on 126th Street, with his eyes 
fixed on Lenox Avenue, that he “‘gave 
this street too much precious time;” 
and the storefront churches, the blues 
(quoted in copyrighted versions), Sugar 
Hill, and one “fish-tail Cadillac” all 
reappear, recombined—it provides 
fresh material for the theme of resigna- 
tion and acceptance, which seems to be 
a rewarding subject for the novelist’s 
attention in these days. 

It was daring of Mr. Mayfield to 
preface his novel with an epigraph 
which invited comparison of his writ- 
ing with the powerful work of Ralph 
Ellison and Richard Wright: 


Not invisible then, nor yet outside, 
But, like yourselves, searching in this 
hell of earth, consumed with doing, 
Enmeshed by my personal Me... 


Neither in intellectual dimension nor 
in craftsmanship is this novel com- 
parable to The Invisible Man or The 
Outsider. Its technical weakness is its 
distracting style, which is appropriate 
neither as an expression of the con- 
sciousness of a sophisticated narrator 
nor as a record of the characters’ own 
thoughts. At the beginning of the 
story, for example, Hubert sits in Cen- 
tral Park South at midnight, after 
having wandered aimlessly around the 
City for twenty-four hours, and 
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watches people arriving for a party at 
a luxury hotel; what he hears is “their 
pleasant, educated talk and quiet, re- 
fined laughter.” This is surely the 
author explaining what Hubert heard, 
as it is the author speculating that 
“Even God, who had often disap- 
pointed Hubert, could not have been 
so cruel and thoughtless as to bless him 
with f fair skin and leave out the silver 
spoon,” for this is not the metaphor of 
folk speech. Further along, the author 
permits James Lee Cooley to express 
his own thoughts in his own idiom with 
equal infelicity: “Hell, is that all I’m 
living for? I’m twenty- six years old 
and I don’t know what it’s all about 
yet. Damn!” But it is again the author 
speaking near the end of the book, as 
James Lee stumbles away from a 
fight with another man: 


He felt good... he knew that this was 
the way life ought to be, full of gigantic 
struggles that were won in theend... 
The edge was on him and he knew he 
could hack his way through those prob- 
lems like a steel ax. 


Mr. Mayfield has not, in this first 
novel, found a language adequate to 
express his sophisticated analysis of 
conventional fictional materials. 
CHARLOTTE CRAWFORD WATKINS 
Department of English 

Howard University 


Drum, A South African 
Periodical* 

The policy of apartheid through 
which the government of the Union of 
South Africa has attempted to solve 
the problems of race and culture has 
resulted in tyrannous acts anc restric- 
tive laws directed chiefly against the 
black population of the Union. The 
legal fangs of apartheid have bitten 
deep into the everyday life of the 
Black South African. Perhaps the most 
notorious laws to which the black man 
is now being subjected are the Pass 
Law and the Group Areas act. In addi- 
tion to these restrictive measures the 

* Anthony Sampson, Drum, The Newspaper 


that Won the Heart of Africa. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. 256. 


black man is subjected to daily and 
nightly police raids, heavy taxes, a 
colour-bar in employment and to edu- 
cational segregation. There is a ray of 
hope in the fact that in spite of vigi- 
lant police surveillance, indignant 
whites like Michael Scott, Trevor 
Huddleston, Alan Paton and Ambrose 
Reeves are defying the implementa- 
tion of the apartheid policies in various 
ways. 

Drum by Arthur Sampson is a 
vivid condensation of the very human 
career of the periodical of the same 
name. The original title of the periodi- 
cal was The African Drum when it 
appeared March 1951, in Capetown. 
Shortly after publication the adjective 
of this title was dropped. Financed by 
Jim Bailey, an ex-R.A.F. combat pilot, 
who had settled in South Africa after 
the Second World War in order to 
raise sheep and breed horses, Drum’s 
purpose was to keep in “‘close touch 
with Africa and Africans’’ as well as 

“to provide a means of expression and 
encouragement for all Africans— 
writers, poets, painters, sculptors.” It 
also hoped to be “‘a source of pleasure 
and enlightenment to those who read 
or listen to the reading of others.” 

Anthony Sampson, a white South 
African, served as editor of Drum for 
three and a half years beginning in 
November 1951. Sampson and Bailey 
had often discussed the race problem 
while students at Oxford and Sampson 
had accepted the editorship of Drum 
when Bailey offered it to him. Samp- 
son reveals Drum’s struggle to exist 
while relating in news stories the 

“‘human situations, the anguish, laugh- 
ter and day to day affairs which lie 
behind the South African predicament” 
as well as, the important “truths of the 
South African situation in terms of 
people.” The residential split that 
apartheid makes of Johannesburg, 
with its northern suburbs for the whites 
and its huge ghetto to the south for 
the blackman; the costly system 0 
separate entrances, conveyances, cine- 
mas, telephone boxes, lavatories and 
waiting rooms, libraries, and_ parks, 
all come to light in this story. 
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As a white editor over an African 
staff, Sampson’s difficulties, arising 
from segregation, were many: he 
could not eat in public with his staff; 
two taxis had to be used when they 
went out on one assignment; the 
magazine was criticized for printing 
a picture of Eleanor Roosevelt shaking 
hands with Edith Sampson. He was 
not allowed to print a picture of a 
black boxer pummelling a white boxer. 
Unbelievably, there were suspicious 
African readers who considered the 
magazine a white man’s propaganda 
sheet, since a white man ran it. To 
prove that Drum was for the African 
reader Sampson very successfully ex- 
posed through its pages the horrible 
labour conditions at the Bethal Farm 
area. This issue carrying the exposé 
was a complete sell out. Indeed, 
Drum’s October 1952 issue in which 
the Defiance Campaign staged by 
Indians and Africans on June 26, 1952 
and led by Mahatma Ghandi’s son 
was reported, resulted in another sell 
out of 65,000 copies. Many of these 
were resold at double the price. 

Two bills which the South African 
legislature passed in 1953, were aimed 
at suppressing the Defiance Campaign 
and also made life difficult for the 
Drum editors who could be flogged 
for publishing certain articles. Never- 
theless, these courageous men con- 
tinued to call attention to the evils of 
South African Laws. A sad story is 
related in Drum concerning the forci- 
ble removal of Africans living in 
Sophiatown to a new and poorly pre- 
pared location in Meadowlands. Two 
thousand armed police stood by to see 
that none resisted the government’s 
order to move. Black Johannesburg 
gangsters were protected by apartheid, 
since white policemen could not pene- 
trate the black underworld. One of 
Drum’s first articles about these gangs 
featured the Tsofsis, a small group of 
small-time criminals many of whom 
had respectable jobs during the day, 
but supplemented their earnings with 
nocturnal crimes. Other gangs about 
whom Drum wrote were the “Rus- 
sians,” “Civic Guards,” “Black Dia- 


monds,”’ ‘‘Spoilers,’’ “Gestapo,” “Ber- 
liners,” “‘Stonebreakers,”’ and “Black 
Koreans.” An article entitled ‘Clean 
Up the Reef” challenged the police 
to eliminate spots like “bullet corner’ 
and “Murder Street.’”’ A sensational 
story of a master crook called Sheriff 
Khan who led an inter-racial gang of 
thieves appeared in the October 1952 
issue. 

Sampson understood the pressures 
which forced many of these men to a 
life of crime; and enumerated them 
as “constant rejection and exclusion, 
ganster films, street corner and gambl- 
ing drinking just to get drunk—these 
were open to all in contrast to theaters, 
decent housing, open spaces, libraries 
and travel abroad for ‘Europeans 
only.” 

Drum was not only concerned with 
crime, labour evils and apartheid. It 
also sought to interpret Negro culture 
on an international level. It catered to 
jazz enthusiasts who wished to read 
about Satchmo and Duke Ellington. 
One of the most popular features was 
“‘Heartbreaks” which urged readers to 
send their problems to “Dolly Drum.” 
Other sections which included illustra- 
tions were devoted to articles on sports, 
sex, society, child care, scandal, home 
building and hygiene. 

The most outstanding writer on 
Drum’s staff was Henry Nxumalo, a 
very promising and courageous African 
journalist who also wrote articles for 
foreign papers in his spare time. He 
endured short jail sentences and suf- 
fered forced labour on the farms in 
order to expose the horrible conditions 
through realistic news stories. At the 
age of 39, Nxumalo was found mur- 
dered and robbery was not the motive. 
The issue of April 20, 1957 of the 
Saturday Review of Literature carried 
an article about Nxumalo entitled 
“The Man Who Did Not Come to 
Dinner.” 

For those who wish to know more 
about the causes of the bitterness and 
frustration eating at the heart of many 
South Africans both white and colored, 
the reading of this book, as well as 
issues of the magazine Drum, the 
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spokesman for South Africa’s 9,000,000 
Negro and coloured population, should 
prove a comprehensive appraisal. 


Dorotny B. Porter 


Founders Library 
Howard University Library 


Understanding Minority Groups* 


“In history, the mere condition of 
bigness has borne but little relation 
to social, cultural, spiritual achieve- 
ment.” In a democracy where big- 
ness is all too often the mass measure- 
ment for what is best, most important, 
or most progressive, this assertion 
made by John Collier in his article 
“The American Indian,” in Under- 
standing Minority Groups is indeed 
significant. Considered as isolated mi- 
norities, the six groups discussed at the 
Institute on Minority Groups in the 
U. S., at the University of Rochester, 
may seem numerically insignificant 
among a vast population of over 160 
million citizens. The largest single 
racial minority, the Negro, represents 
after all only 15 million residents of 
the Land of the Free; the smaller 
religious-ethnic minority, the Jew, 
with a national community of some 
5 million is only one-sixth the size of 
the Catholic minority of 30 million 
(this group includes some ‘second- 
class’ Negro Americans and Puerto 
Ricans) ; the 460,000 American Indians, 
the 148,000 Puerto Ricans, and the 
127,000 Japanese Americans bring 
the total minority figure for the six 
groups to a composite of approxi- 
mately 50 million—slightly less than 
one-third of the citizens of the U. S. 
Viewed in this statistical light, the 
minority-majority problems in group 
relations can no longer be shunted 
aside as numerically insignificant or 
relatively unimportant to the improve- 
ment of the practical expression of 
democratic principles in a nation cata- 
pulted, perhaps, immaturely into a 
position of world prominence, world 
power, world prestige, and world 


* Joseph B. Gittler, (Editor), Understanding 
Minority Groups. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1956. Pp. 139. 


politics. In this democratic amalgam 
of races, creeds, and ethnic groups, 
the inestimable contributions of these 
minorities to the social, cultural, 
spiritual achievement of the U. §, 
are undeniable. Yet each minority 
discussed has been the victim of dis- 
criminatory and undemocratic barriers 
which serve to undermine the security, 
the welfare, the progress of the other 
two-thirds. The manner and degree 
of interhuman tensions may vary, 
but the ignorance, underdevelopment, 
and stagnation which account for 
unhealthy and irrational group reac- 
tions are basic factors in any analysis 
of intergroup relations. Prof. Joseph 
B. Gittler, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University 
of Rochester and editor of this timely 
volume of nine articles, is correct in 
his insistence that ‘“‘no information 
or bits and pieces of misinformation” 
can not contribute to any intelligent 
understanding of the out-groups. 
Because this slight volume of 139 
pages clearly, succinctly, and _pro- 
vocatively sets forth the salient fea- 
tures of group tensions experienced 
by Catholic, Jew, Negro, Puerto 
Rican, Japanese American and Ameri- 
can Indian, it is a distinct contribution 
to the limited quantity of valid, ob- 
jective, scholarly material on the sub- 
ject of minority problems. Of the six 
lectures compiled after the 1955 Insti- 
tute at Rochester, the Collier-Haas 
analysis of the American Indian, the 
Thomas appraisal of the Japanese 
American, and the Clarence Senior 
evaluation of the Puerto Rican in the 
U. S. are particularly informative and 
specific, from both the historical and 
sociological points of view. There 1s 
already a national awareness of the 
minority dilemmas of the Jew, the 
Negro and the Catholic which have 
been spotlighted with much more 
drama and frequency and national con- 
cern than have been the equally dis- 
turbing and oft-times difficult lot of 
the American Indian, the Japanese 
American, and the Puerto Rican. The 
lecture on the Indian is especially 
cogent because it presents two points 
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of view on the same minority problem: 
Mr. Haas candidly disagrees with the 
position of Mr. Collier whose paper he 
delivered at the Institute. 

The Reid presentation of the Negro 
dilemma is valid and literary; its 
scholarly generalizations, however, are 
not so pointed or graphic or memorable 
because so many terms, names, and 
movements crowd the telescoped word 
picture. Though the data does coalesce 
into a striking set of circumstances 
and actions, one wonders whether the 
lay reader unfamiliar with the history 
and figures which give substance to 
the sociological interpretation would 
grasp the fundamental message con- 
tained in the generalizations. One 
somehow finds statistics and the chro- 
nology of history convenient memory- 
pegs against which to appreciate the 
more subtle non-statistical data. There 
are relatively few pegs of this sort to 
aid in the stark focus needed for this 
minority appraisal. There seems to be 
some imbalance among the ten signifi- 
cant movements delineated: i.e. the 
Kingdom of Father Divine is hardly 
so relevant as the Legal Crusade or 
the Great Migration. The theory of 
the leaderless minority is also subject 
to considerable modification, or at 
least open to interesting debate. The 
Handlin essay on the Jew is likewise 
general and broad and sweepingly in- 
clusive, although its historical and 
chronological development is helpful to 
the lay reader. These are not meant 
to be rejections of these two ap- 
proaches, for it is remembered that the 
articles were prepared as_ speeches 
which were to stimulate discussion and 
set the stage for an intelligent forum 
on the minority being considered. 
Doubtless in the question-and-answer 
sessions which followed the lectures, 
Prof. Oscar Handlin and Prof. Ira de 
A. Reid supplied the more concrete 
data where it was necessary. 

The most nebulous set of data, it 
seems, was included in the LaFarge 
lecture on the American Catholic, al- 
though the basic contemporary trends 
are clearly and adequately presented. 
The honest and rather objective inter- 


pretation of the Catholic reaction to 
the majority pressures is refreshing and 
commendable. The balance of virtues 
and shortcomings from the institu- 
tional and administration aspects is 
judicious. Still a quality of obliqueness 
blurs the picture and one feels that 
the lens is not always expertly in 
focus. 

The contemporary importance of 
human knowledge and of abiding 
democratic convictions is undeniable. 
The international keynote stressed by 
Pres. Wm. de Kiewiet, by Prof. 
Gittler, and by Prof. Leys revives the 
ideal of the Whitman prayer-prophecy: 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else 

withheld withhold not from us, 

Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in 

Time and Space, 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 
Their initial, and concluding essays 
and the apt introduction are excel- 
lently tuned to fulfill their purposes in 
relationship to the six basic articles. 
The editor and the several authors are 
to be commended for producing a con- 
crete example of the possibility of ac- 
complishing, at least on an academic 
level, the very ideal at which the In- 
stitute aimed: “the sharing of a com- 
mon task—the working together on 
the unfinished business of human co- 
operation.” Despite the diversity of 
subject matter, the differences in per- 
sonalities, the variety in background 
and experience and literary style, the 
authors of Understanding Minority 
Groups emerge with a cohesive, read- 
able, sane document that should be 
a desirable acquisition for any sin- 
cerely democratic, honestly humane, 
and rationally motivated citizen of the 
U. S. A. who wants to hear and to 
understand “the varied carols” of 
minority-and-majority life in the un- 
finished symphony of the American 
democratic ideal. For our future re- 
quires that with the faith of a Walt 
Whitman, we make a life that, al- 
ways “embracing, carrying, welcom- 
ing all, thou too by pathways broad 
and new, to the ideal tendest.” 

Marie Davis GaDsDEN 
Washington, D. C. 
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Speech Correction in the Schools* 


Most texts dealing with Speech 
Correction are either oversimplified 
and useless because of questionable, 
impractical or confusing data, or too 
technical and comprehensive for prac- 
tical and immediate application by 
the average speech teacher who has 
no specific and reliable training in 
correction and therapy. So many such 
teachers have been drafted into college 
speech programs without prior train- 
ing or orientation as to the precise 
nature of and need for speech correc- 
tion in the American school system. 
Many administrators consider that the 
only sine qua non for the teachers of 
speech is to speak English—and that 
not always effectively or acceptably. 
Outside of the province of the speech 
field itself, few teachers find the time 
or consider the significance of standard 
oral communication to the success of 
the student or the instructor himself. 
Many are awed by the myth of the 
mysterious and magic powers of the 
correctionist and the speech therapist: 
few college administrators or English 
departmental chairmen vested with 
the responsibility of hiring the speech 
teacher make any valid distinction be- 
tween the speech correctionist, the 
speech therapist and the speech in- 
structor not specifically qualified for 
the task of correction or therapy. 
Therefore, too many otherwise in- 
telligent teachers and administrators 
studiously avoid literature which is 
basic to the development of the com- 
petent speech instructor as well as to 
the competent instructor of non- 
speech (if there be such a thing!) 
courses. Eisenson and Ogilvie’s Speech 
Correction in the Schools is a happy 
balance between the two usual ex- 
tremes in textbooks, and should be 
useful and beneficial to student, teach- 
er, administrator and layman. 

Its merits are (1) a simple, direct, 
understandable, and valid organiza- 


*Jon Eisenson and Mardel Ogilvie, Speech 
Correction in the Schools. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1957. Pp. 294. 


tion of subject-matter, (2) a style of 
expression and a vocabulary free of 
inhibiting speech jargon and technical 
obscurantism, (3) ample documenta- 
tion and appropriately selected refer. 
ences and readings for each chapter— 
arranged conveniently at the close of 
each chapter, (4) clear and useful il- 
lustrations of problems, methods, and 
materials advanced progressively and 
strategically in relationship to the data 
being discussed, and (5) a readable and 
sufficient format which omits or neg- 
lects no area of speech correction perti- 
nent to the subject, Speech Correction 
in the Schools. 

Worthy of special note are the 
chapters on “Defects of Articulation,” 
which are particularly well explained 
and illustrated. The discussion of 
“Voice Disturbances” is a must for 
all lecturers, speech instructors, 
whether correctionist or not. The 
first few chapters I have recommended 
to alert, anxious, and intelligent par- 
ents who have misconceptions about 
the speech habits of their children, 
and these lay readers have been gen- 
erous and unhesitating in their ap- 
proval of the book. In the Speech 
Laboratory, the book has been con- 
stantly requested by the regular stu- 
dents assigned for correction, super- 
vision (and even unassigned students 
in Practice Teaching who have been 
rudely confronted by a deficiency 
never before highlighted as a problem 
until the evaluation by a Critic teach- 
er shocks them!), and _ self-improve- 
ment. Only recently, it has been 
found to be very useful in the work 
done with English for foreign stu- 
dents, where many phonemic errors are 
the result of improper articulation, in- 
correct speech habits learned from 
non-native teachers of English, or un- 
familiarity with the speech mechanism 
and the control of the articulators. 

This Macmillan publication makes a 
clear contribution to the too-scant 
reliable data available to the layman, 
the teacher, and the speech correc- 
tionist. 


Martie Davis GADSDEN 
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The Supreme Court and 
the South* 


“Only twice in America’s history,” 
says Robert A. Leflar in With All 
Deliberate Speed, “have there been re- 
actions of the first magnitude against 
United States Supreme Court holdings. 
One was against the Dred Scott deci- 
sion which in 1857 declared that Ne- 
gro slaves were not citizens within the 
Constitution’s meaning. The otlier is 
... the decision on May 17, 1954, that 
state-compelled racial segregation in 
the public schools is unconstitutional. 
... The first produced threats of nulli- 
fication from William Lloyd Garrison 
and his confreres in the North. The 
present one brings interposition resolu- 
tions from the legislatures of the 
South.”” The uproar from the liberals 
in the mid-nineteenth century was 
directed against the court’s reactionary 
ruling on the Negro, whereas the out- 
bursts from the conservatives of the 
mid-twentieth century are a result of 
the court’s progressivism in regard to 
America’s largest minority. 

With All Deliberate Speed, a three- 
year summary of the reactions in the 
South to the Supreme Court’s ruling 
against segregation in the _ public 
schools, is the work of the staff mem- 
bers and associates of Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service. This agency, 
established in 1954 by southern news- 
paper editors and southern educators, 
publishes a monthly record, Southern 
School News, which aims to present a 
factual and objective story on the 
segregation-desegregation controversy. 

With All Deliberate Speed represents 
wide and diversified thinking since it is 
a cooperative project written largely 
by the experienced reporters to South- 
ern School News. In fact, the editor, 
Don Shoemaker, is the executive direc- 
tor of Southern Education Reporting 
Service and editor of its monthly 
record, while nine of the eleven con- 
tributors cover the news for their 





Bi Don Shoemaker, (ed.), With All Deliberate 

Speed: Segregation-Desegregation in Southern 

oe New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
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respective states for Southern School 
News. Thus, the strength of the volume 
lies not only in its diversity of opinion 
but also in the length of time that the 
authors and/or the newspapers that 
they represent have lived with the 
major issues presented. This book 
which may be classified as a handbook 
is both timely and useful. Compressed 
in 205 pages are the editor’s foreword 
and afterword and eleven chapters 
showing the results of the Supreme 
Court decisions of May 17, 1954, and 
May 31, 1955, upon the South. The 
remaining 34 pages of the volume con- 
tain, in addition to the usual appendix 
material, much worthwhile explana- 
tory information. This invaluable sec- 
tion might be enriched by a map of 
the South. 

In spite of these most creditable fea- 
tures this book has certain limitations. 
Of the seventeen states affected by the 
Supreme Court’s decisions no pattern 
is drawn for three states of the old 
Confederacy—Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Texas. These states reveal several 
paradoxes in that there are scattered 
attempts at desegregation as well as 
the enactments of statutes to delay 
integration. One does not have to draw 
into focus for himself the reactions in 
the other fourteen states for they are 
adequately treated in chapters 4 and 6 
respectively, under the captions, 
“‘Along the Border” and “The Deep 
South.” By developing a third group- 
ing of southern states Texas will be 
eliminated from the border or com- 
pliance states of which she is only a 
step-child, and the reader will gain a 
much more sharply defined picture of 
reactions in the entire South. Such a 
sketch may cause innovations in other 
chapters thereby serving to eliminate 
some of the repetition from which the 
volume suffers. 

Another limitation is the absence of 
any reporting from the Negro press. 
Since a jurist was invited to write the 
initial chapter on “The Courts and the 
Schools” and an educator the final one 
on ““The School Administrator,” it ap- 
pears as though one member of the 
Negro race might have written on one 
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aspect of a story which so definitely 
concerns him and which has as its aim 
“to measure with facts and objective 
analysis the degree of compliance or 
noncompliance with the Court’s con- 
stitutional decree.” 

t is only natural that students of the 
South will differ as to the merits of the 
content and organization of such a 
book which deals with a burning, con- 
troversial issue. Of particular signifi- 
cance is what does the reading of With 
All Deliberate Speed do to our thinking 
and acting on one of the vital questions 


in America today? Will it make the 
integrationists more progressive and 
the segregationists more reactionary, 
thereby increasing polarity? Or will it 
make the integrationists more mod- 
erate and the segregationists less ex- 
treme, thereby producing a meeting of 
minds? Extensive use of With All 
Deliberate Speed may furnish a clue to 
the answer. 

SapiE Danie Sr. Car 

Division of Social Science 

District of Columbia 

Teachers College 
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Section A: Réle Behavior of Students from Negro 
Colleges in a Non-Segregated University Situation 


MarsHa_t B, Ciinarp, 


Professor of Sociology, 


University of Wisconsin 


and 


Donatp L. Not, 


Graduate Teaching Assistant, Cornell University 


_ STUDY WAS CONDUCTED PRI- 
MARILY TO TEST SEVERAL HYPOTH- 
ESES concerning differences in réle 
playing and -rdle taking by Negroes 
who came from segregated colleges to 
an interracial university.* Chief in- 
terests were in how the role played by 
Negro students differed from that 
played at their segregated alma maters, 
and how it differed from the role played 
by Negro students who had been at- 
tending an interracial college. In 
determining the effect of the previous 
segregated role on the student’s ability 
in ‘‘adjusting”’ to the student-role in an 
interracial situation, adjustment was 
operationally measured by the degree 
to which the students were able to 
transfer their roles relatively un- 
changed from a segregated to an inter- 
racial setting. The concern was with 
role conflicts and the general relations 
of the Negro student in a primarily 
white university setting.’ 


* During this study, Donald L. Noel held a 
Social Science Research Council undergraduate 
research training stipend under the supervision 
of Marshall B. Clinard. Leon Fannin assisted in 
the preparation of the manuscript. 

1For a general discussion of Negro College 
students see Charles S. Johnson, The Negro 
College Graduate, Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938 and J. Irvin Scott, 


An interview schedule was adminis- 
tered to two groups of Negro students 
attending a large Mid-western state 
university. The “‘experimental’’ group 
consisted of Southern Negro students 
attending the summer session who had 
been educated in segregated Negro 
colleges.2 The “control group” con- 
sisted of Northern Negro students 
attending the regular session who had 
been educated in interracial schools. 
“Segregated” Negro students totaled 
111. Their names were alphabetized 
and a random sample taken by sys- 
tematic selection. The total number in 
this sample, 49, was fixed before hand 
in accordance with the amount of time 
available for interviewing. Of the total 
group who were asked to cooperate, 
only five refused, leaving a total of 44. 

Time limitations made it impractical 
to interview the control, or Northern 
Negro group, during the summer ses- 
Negro Students and Their Colleges, Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company, 1949. 

?Of these students 42 came from 27 public 
and private Negro colleges in thirteen Soutiern 
states and one each from District of Columbia 
and a Negro College in Ohio. Since a student's 
race is not entered in any of the files of the Uni- 
versity where the study was conducted, identi- 
fication of the Negro college group was made by 


going through the summer school card file to 
discover the college previously attended. 
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sion and instead these were inter- 
viewed the fall semester. Because 
university data did not record “race’’, 
it was necessary to locate this group 
by means of informal contacts with 
Negro students. Through these con- 
tacts, it was estimated that between 50 
and 60 Negroes attending the regular 
session had been educated at Northern 
interracial schools. It was concluded 
that a sample consisting of 25 would be 
valid and also be within the bounds 
imposed by time limitations. The 25 
randomly selected in this fashion were 
interviewed during the fall semester; 
of this total, 12.0 per cent had at one 
time attended segregated schools in the 
United States. 

The Southern Negro group consisted 
of 37 men and seven women, and the 
Northern group of 20 men and five 
women. In age, the former ranged from 
22 to 64 years with a mean of 33.3, 
while the latter ranged from 18 to 34 
years with a mean of 22.4 years. As 
might be expected in summer school 
attendance, all of the Southern Ne- 
groes were graduate students while all 
but one of the Northern Negroes in the 
regular session were undergraduates. 
Many of the Southern group of Negro 
students had some interracial expe- 
riences in the North prior to attending 
an interracial university.’ 

*In fact, 43.2 per cent had lived at some time 
in the North, 4.5 per cent were born there and 
the same percentage currently reside there, 68.2 
per cent had visited in the North (ranging in 
time from a few days to several months), 27.3 
per cent had attended Northern interracial 
schools other than the university at which the 
study was completed, and finally, three-fourths 
had attended the current university at least once 
prior to the year when the actual interviewing 
took place. Although the sample was biased by 
the inclusion of those who had had previous 
experiences at an interracial school, it was felt 
this did not bias the design of the study. Any 
differences found in réle playing could be inter- 


preted as all the more significant since the inter- 
racial atmosphere would be considerably less 


SEGREGATED COLLEGE BACKGROUND 
AND Errect ON INTERRACIAL 
University PARTICIPATION 


Both Southern and Northern college 
students were asked to indicate what 
they considered to be the major assets 
and handicaps of having attended a 
segregated school and how these com- 
pared with the specific assets and 
handicaps of their attendance at an 
integrated university.‘ 

Segregated college students con- 
sidered the most important asset of the 
Negro college to be the opportunity for 
general social participation. On the 
other hand, Negroes attending an in- 
terracial university felt its chief asset 
was its prestige. In particular, students 
from Negro colleges stressed the nu- 
merous and varied student activities 
which provided them, as Negro stu- 
dents, with opportunities for leadership 
and social outlets. The primary factors 
enumerated in judging “opportunity 
for general social participation,”—the 
major asset of the Negro school—were 
the “greater opportunities for leader- 
ship and status,” the chance for “par- 
ticipation in fraternities and _ sorori- 
ties,’ and the opportunity to develop 
such social relationships. The import- 
ance of general social participation as 
an asset of the segregated college was 
further recognized and emphasized by 
the Northern Negroes, as approxi- 
mately two thirds listed the lack of 
severe than that for any younger group of 
Southern Negroes who might have very limited, 
interracial contacts. 

4These factors were ascertained by having 
each student indicate what he considered to be 
the three major assets and three handicaps of 
having attended his particular school, segregated 
or nonsegregated, and to rank them in order of 
importance. Mean ranks were then calculated 
for each item, the lower the mean rank indicating 
the higher asset and conversely the greatest 
handicap. Where significant differences are indi- 


cated they refer to Chi squares which were at the 
5 per cent level or better. 
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“social life” as a major handicap in an 
interracial university. They cited 
“prejudice and discrimination” as the 
greatest handicaps at the interracial 
school, the following comment being 
typical: “Subtle, ‘nice’ discrimination 
here creates frustration bringing Ne- 
groes together into one social status.” 

Second in importance as a major 
asset to the students from Negro col- 
leges was the opportunity in a segre- 
gated school to learn about Negro 
history and contemporary problems of 
the Negro. This involved learning 
about the Negro’s role in history and 
the group’s achievements and 
difficulties. 

Contact with other students ranked 
third in importance to the students at 
the segregated schools and the most 
important to Negroes in the interracial 
school. What constitutes this adjust- 
ment is considerably different for the 
two samples, however, as revealed by 
their comments: The segregated Ne- 
gro students emphasized feeling “more 
at ease in an all Negro group”, “easier 
adjustment”, and the “fact that you 
are prepared to make a living in a 
segregated society.”” Negroes attend- 
ing the interracial university on the 
other hand, emphasized the “greater 
variety of contact’, the development 
of interracial friendships, and “better 
relations” (elimination of prejudice) 
resulting from racial intermingling as 
assets of the integrated school. 

When asked to indicate the major 
handicaps of the segregated schools, by 
far the greatest concern of students 
from Negro colleges was the academic 
inferiority (i.e., inferior facilities, 
teachers, curriculum, etc.) and the 
segregated situation per se of these 
schools. Comparative data from North- 
ern Negroes indicate that they view 


prejudice-discrimination and the lack 
of general social participation as the 
major handicaps of the interracial 
school, with academic superiority and 
racial factors (i.e., racial intermingling) 
as the major assets. Thus, what the 
Negro college students listed as assets 
of their schools, those in an interracial 
university listed as handicaps of theirs, 
and vice versa. 

Students from segregated colleges 
were nearly unanimous in their belief 
that instructors at the interracial uni- 
versity were more creative, better 
trained, and had a greater knowledge 
of their subject than those at their 
Negro college.’ The much greater re- 
search contributions of the interracial 
school faculty members were stressed 
by the segregated college students in 
comparing the two faculties. Research, 
they felt, kept the integrated school 
instructors “up on current events,” 
“in the stream of things,” and gave 
them a “broader experience” and 
“richer background” to draw upon. In 
general, this was felt to be a factor 
both in making presentations more 
creative, stimulating, and in account- 
ing for the clarity and greater knowl- 
edge of subject matter which they 
demonstrated in the classroom. 

Approximately one third (36.0%) 
felt they had been seriously handi- 
capped by their college background in 
adjusting to an interracial campus, but 
thought this was only temporarily of a 
serious nature and one which could be 
overcome with relative ease. Among 


5 This evaluation is particularly significant 
when one considers that teaching opportunities 
for Negro professors have almost exclusively 
been in Negro colleges. In part, however, this 
judgement might have reflected differences in 
greater faculty research interests at the larger 
interracial university as compared to most of the 
Negro colleges where teaching was the chief 
function of the faculty. 
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the handicaps specifically mentioned 
were the heavier assignments of the 
interracial university, not knowing how 
to take notes properly, limited back- 
ground (viewpoint and educational 
preparation) relative to that of the 
other students, not using the library 
and statistical machines effectively, 
“facing more competent teachers’’, and 
not being used to a “predominately 
white” class. Among the comments of 
those who felt that they were more 
specifically handicapped by their racial 
background were: 


I’m not as ‘outgoing’ due to my complete 
association with Negroes for a period of 
time—just wait for others to make 
friends. 

I am upset by the use of the word ‘Ne- 
gro’ (in class)—whites all around me. 
Perhaps I would respond more, have 
more to say in class, but for my identi- 
fication as a Negro in a class so pre- 
dominately white, in a group which 
probably comes from such high rated 
schools. 


Rote Piayinc AND CLASSROOM 
PARTICIPATION 


In a situation involving segregated 
Negro students taking and playing 
social réles at an interracial school, the 
interest was focused about: (1) the way 
a Negro student conceives of himself 
in relation to his rdéle of student, (2) 
the behavior he displays according to 
this conception of self and of the inter- 
racial situation, (3) the expectations, 
from the Negro’s viewpoint, which the 
teacher and other students have of 
students in general and of him in par- 
ticular in such a situation, and (4) the 
Negro student’s evaluation of his role 
playing. 

The 


* Adapted from the use of social role by Alfred 
- Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, Social 
saenaloey. New York: Dryden Press, 1949, p. 


segregated Negro students 


showed a significantly lower classroom 
participation as measured by Chi 
square, at the integrated university as 
compared with their participation at 
the segregated school. Classroom par- 
ticipation was measured in terms of (1) 
volunteering comments and (2) asking 
and answering questions. The same 
amount of participation in both schools 
was considered an index of adjustment. 
More than three times as many con- 
sidered themselves discussion leaders 
at the segregated schools as at the 
integrated (43.2% and 13.5% respec- 
tively), and less than half as many had 
been rare participants (10.8% and 
24.3%). Although increased competi- 
tion in the larger interracial university 
seems to have been important, recogni- 
tion of the racial situation expressed in 
terms of sensitiveness to the white 
student and the tendency to be more 
careful about what one said accounted 
for the significant decline in classroom 
participation. The following com- 
ments from the schedules illustrate 
these points: 

It was a new situation, being a Negro in 

an all white class—I didn’t care to be 

exposed—to step into a spot where I’d 

be humiliated. 

I didn’t want the professor to feel that 

here is a Negro making a mistake. 


...there’s more competition here—you 
have to be more sure of your grounds. 


Réle playing involves, implicitly or 
explicitly, an estimation by the actor 
of what others expect him to do and 
this usually modifies actual réle be- 
havior. Consequently, segregated stu- 
dents were also asked to state what 
they felt other students, at their alma 
mater and at the integrated school, ex- 
pected of them in the classroom in the 
way of intelligence, leadership, and 
preparation. Generally, they felt that 
the expectations of other students at 
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the interracial university were lower. 
Fight times as many believed their 
fellow-students at their alma mater ex- 
pected them to be above average as 
compared with the students at the 
integrated school (66.7% as compared 
with 8.3%).7 Most felt that students 
at the interracial school expected them 
to be prepared and to know the work 
just as everyone else, but one out of 
nine indicated that some students had 
a stereotyped expectation of Negro 
students at one extreme or the other. 
That is, they “expected me to be ex- 
ceptionally smart, didn’t want to ac- 
cept me as being just average—they 
expected me to be a genius” or they 
“expected a poor, off the point reply, 
at least at first”? as indicated by a 
“smile or laugh.” As for the very high 
expectations at their alma mater, this 
was primarily explained by the fact 
that they were better known there— 
their grade point averages, their capa- 
bilities, and their overall records. 

While it might be assumed that Ne- 
gro students who had always, or vir- 
tually always, attended interracial in- 
stitutions would be better adjusted to 
an interracial situation, and therefore, 
would play more of a leadership rdle in 
the classroom, no significant differences 
were found between them and the 
segregated group as measured by Chi 
square. This casts doubt on the sup~ 
position that those students having an 
interracial educational background 
necessarily are more active classroom 
participants in an interracial institu- 
tion than those having a segregated 
educational background. 

It might be suspected, for example, 


7 Surprisingly no one expressed himself as be- 
lieving other students expected him to be below 
average, whereas some admitted to being rare 
discussion participants. 


that Northern Negro students over the 
years become so accustomed to being 
outnumbered by whites in the class- 
room and feel that their fellow students 
do not consciously think of them as 
“Negro students,” but simply as 
“students.” With Southern Negroes 
one would suspect the reverse. A com- 
parison of the two groups did not re- 
veal, however, a significantly different 
amount of race consciousness. 

Though 45.5 per cent of the segre- 
gated college students felt that some of 
their instructors at the interracial uni- 
versity were conscious of their race, 
only one fifth of these stated that this 
heightened their classroom racial con- 
sciousness and the majority stated 
that there was no discrimination or 
prejudice associated with racial recog- 
nition. This estimation of faculty 
attitudes also did not differ signifi- 
cantly from that of Northern Negro 
students. Some of the Southern stu- 
dents’ comments were that: 

... Obviously conscious of it (race) but 

they try not to appear so. 

. +. Tecognize your color—that’s all. 

... recognize me as a Negro, especially 

if I’m the only Negro—couldn’t mistake 

me for anyone else—but they haven't 

reacted to show prejudice. 

... very technically speaking, can’t help 

but notice due to contrast—bound to 

notice when the one Negro is absent. 

... conscious in the sense of trying to 

put Negroes at ease. 

Roe PLayInG AND 
SoctaL PARTICIPATION 


Social participation was defined as 
any interaction which takes place out- 
side of actual classrooms but related to 
the student-rédle on campus. Southern 
Negroes believed other students ex- 
pected them to participate significantly 
less on the social level at the integrated 
school in contrast to a segregated 
school. 
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Northern and Southern Negro stu- 
dents participated in informal activi- 
ties at the interracial university ap- 
proximately to the same extent. It is 
interesting to note that while slightly 
greater emphasis is placed by Southern 
Negroes upon eating in mixed groups, 
in general there is a minimum of 
either eating or dancing with white 
students. The Southern Negro was 
much more active in certain inter- 
racial groups (i.e. study and bull 
sessions) than the Northern Negro; 
and all told, Southern Negroes seemed 
to participate as frequently as North- 
ern Negroes in informal activities. 

Over half (53.8%) of the Southern 
Negroes’ closest friends and associates 
on the interracial campus were whites. 
While this was by no means com- 
mensurate with the relative proportion 
of white students on campus, it is cer- 
tainly not indicative of any great 
hesitancy in forming friendships across 
racial lines; and it is slightly larger 
than the figure of 49.5 per cent for the 
Northern Negro group. 

In an attempt to determine some- 
thing about the segregated college 
student’s response to a personal, inter- 
racial situation, a five point social 
tension scale was constructed in which 
the students were asked to designate 
which point best described their feel- 
ings of being at ease with white stu- 
dents (only 2.6% indicated that they 
were “ill at ease’). The results were 
surprising when one considers that 
many of these Negro students were 
largely unaccustomed to such inter- 
racial university social situations. 

When this question area is expanded 
to ascertain the general response of 
Northern and Southern Negroes to a 
situation of interracial social relations 
it was found that the Southerners re- 


sponded more favorably to this type of 
situation. Three times as many South- 
ern as opposed to Northern Negroes 
felt “encouraged” by participation in 
an interracial situation. Northern Ne- 
groes evidently have become accus- 
tomed to such situations and, as they 
said, “‘just don’t stop to think about 
such relations,” as they often com- 
mented. 


SUMMARY 


Hypotheses were structured on the 
proposition that a Negro who has pre- 
dominately attended a segregated col- 
lege will not be adequately prepared to 
adjust at an integrated school, in terms 
of playing the réle of student in the 
classroom and in activities not directly 
related to academic pursuits. Opera- 
tionally, adjustment meant the ability 
to play the student-réle at the inter- 
racial school relatively unchanged from 
that played at the alma mater. A series 
of hypotheses was tested by comparing 
the rdle played by students at segre- 
gated schools with the réle played later 
at an integrated college, using a ran- 
dom sample of students from Negro 
colleges. A random sample of Negro 
students who had predominately at- 
tended an integrated college was then 
compared to this group for further 
differences. Statistical tests of signifi- 
cance were utilized for accepting or 
rejecting specific hypotheses, when the 
data were amenable to such a tech- 
nique. 

Students from Negro colleges con- 
sidered the chief assets of their colleges 
to be the opportunity for general social 
participation and the study of Negro 
history and problems affecting Negro 
life. Negroes attending an interracial 
university regarded its prestige to be 
the chief asset, and one of the chief 
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limitations the restricted opportunities 
for social participation. Southern Ne- 
gro students regarded the major handi- 
caps of a segregated school to be the 
academic inferiority and the segre- 
gated situation. 

Findings indicated significant differ- 
ences in réle playing and réle taking 
by Negroes attending an interracial 
school as compared to that at their 
segregated alma maters. Specifically, 
differences were found in the signif- 
cantly lower amount of classroom par- 
ticipation and lower estimations of 
what they thought white students 
expected of them in classroom activi- 
ties. This was supported also by 
descriptive data which showed that 
Negroes from segregated Negro col- 
leges placed opportunity for general 
social participation as the greatest 
asset of their alma maters. 

The clear cut distinctions between 
the attendance by Southern Negroes 
at segregated and _ nonsegregated 
schools become blurred when com- 
pared with Northern Negroes in a 


nonsegregated setting. There was no 
significant difference between the two 
groups in classroom participation, in 
conceptions of other students’ race 
consciousness, nor in the racial com- 
position of their friendship groups. An 
attempt to measure and compare the 
general reaction of the two groups to 
interracial social relations, however, 
revealed a significant difference be- 
tween them with the Southerners being 
far more impressed with interracial 
university relations. 

The evidence does offer at least some 
support that college segregation does 
not prepare the student to adjust ade- 
quately, when changing schools, to the 
interracial classroom. Segregated back- 
ground is, to some extent, an inhibiting 
factor in adjusting to interracial social 
relations outside of the classroom.® 


8 See R. M. Williams Jr., B. R. Fisher, and I. 
L. Janis, “Educational Desegregation as a Con- 
text for Research” 4SR 21: 577-583 October, 
1956 for a general discussion of further research 
possibilities in this area. Also see Paul Decker, 
““A Study of White Teachers in Selected Negro 
Colleges. Journal of Negro Education, Fall, 1955. 
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Section B: Negro Engineers and Students Report 
on Their Profession 


Rospert KIEHL 


Acting Chairman, Personnel Relations Department, Newark 
College of Engineering 


 eanaiabialy YEARS AGO Lewis K. 
Downinc! oF Howarp UNIVER- 
sity reported his views in these pages 
on the favorable career opportunities 
for Negroes in the profession of engi- 
neering. In the twenty years that 
followed this prophetic article little 
research on opportunities for Negroes 
in engineering has been reported in 
journals devoted to Negro education, 
to guidance, or to manpower problems. 

In 1956 a major study? was com- 
pleted that brought into sharp focus 
the underutilization of the Negro 
throughout the entire range of occupa- 
tions—including the professions. The 
following year nation-wide research on 
the opportunities for Negroes in engi- 
neering was reported in a doctoral 
dissertation at Rutgers, The State 
Jniversity. The reports of Negro 
engineers and students on their profes- 
sion are taken from the Rutgers study 
of 1957. The views of those Negroes 
who are practising or studying engi- 
neering must be considered as having 
special relevance. 


PRACTISING ENGINEERS 


Through the cooperation of officials 
in the Eastern Technical Association 





1Lewis K. Downing, “The Negro in the Pro- 
fession of Engineering”, Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 4:66-69, January 1935. 

Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 

* Robert Kiehl, “Preparation of the Negro for 
his Professional Engineering Opportunities”. 
Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Rutgers, The State 
University, New Brunswick, 1957. 


and the National Technical Association 
the names of 140 practising engineers 
were obtained. These men were chosen 
for the study not because they were 
members of the two associations but 
because the associations made it pos- 
sible to obtain the names of Negro 
engineers. Questionnaire returns were 
received from 67 per cent of this group. 

All of the engineers who responded 
are male. Their ages ranged from 
twenty-five to seventy years at the 
time of the survey and the average of 
the total group was between forty-one 
and forty-two years. Almost all were 
college graduates. They received their 
undergraduate engineering degrees be- 
tween 1899 and 1954 from a total of 
twenty-seven colleges that are located 
in thirteen states and the District of 
Columbia. Twenty-five of the engi- 
neers reported that they had received 
one or more graduate degrees. Master’s 
degrees were earned in colleges and 
universities in six states and in the 
District of Columbia.5 

Electrical Engineering with twenty- 
nine graduates and Civil Engineering 
with twenty-eight graduates repre- 
sented the chief fields of specialization. 
Mechanical Engineering was the next 
most popular field with eleven grad- 
uates. 


4 Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, District of Columbia. 

5 Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia. 
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Eighty-six of the engineers gave de- 
tailed employment records that showed 
the following breakdown by type of 
employer: private firms, 37; civil ser- 
vice, 35; educational institutions, 13; 
and U. S. Navy (officer), 1. 

When considered by the functions 
of engineering the records showed the 
following employment: Research and 
Development, 20; Design, 14; Produc- 
tion or Construction, 11; and Sales, 
none. 

The questions that the engineers 
were asked to answer included the 
following: 


1. Why did you choose engineering? 
A number of reasons were listed by one 
or two men each. These included the 
“challenge” of engineering, or the “‘de- 
sire to follow my father’s work”’, or the 
fact that engineering is considered ‘a 
good basis for work in many fields”, 
and that of wanting “to participate in 
the physical development of our so- 
ciety”. However the most striking 
result of the answers was the compari- 
son of the numbers of engineers who 
gave “interest” as their reason with 
those who gave “opportunity” as the 
reason. A total of fifty-five men an- 
swered that they chose the field on the 
basis of their interest in it. Only three 
responded that they chose engineering 
because of the opportunities in the 


field. 


2. Would you choose a technical 
career if you had the chance to do it 
all over again? This question was 
answered by eighty-seven men, seventy 
four of whom stated that they would 
choose engineering a second time. 
Eleven men answered that they would 
choose some other profession if they 
had the opportunity. Two men were 
not certain. 


3. Would you advise qualified Ne. 
gro youths to choose engineering 
careers today? Every one of the engi- 
neers answered this question affirma- 
tively. Fifty-five gave as the reason the 
current opportunities which they at- 
tributed to the shortage of engineers 
or the changing attitude towards the 
employment of Negro engineers. Other 
expressed reasons were that engineer- 
ing presented a “challenge”, that it is 
“a good field for anyone’’, that in 
engineering “a man could be of maxi- 
mum use to society’’, and because of 
“the need for Negroes to gain prestige 
in this profession for the betterment of 
their position in society”’. 


4. Do you consider your work to be 
of professional status? (Is the training 
required for your present work of col- 
lege level?) Seventy-six of the engineers 
thought that their work was of profes- 
sional status and four stated that it 
was professional “in part’ or “at 
times”. Five men stated that their 
work was not at a professional level. 
Two of these men were employed in 
private industry, one in civil service, 
one taught in a high school, and one 
was a naval officer. 


Comments on the opportunities for 
Negroes in the engineering profession 
were made by sixty-eight of the engi- 
neers. Almost all of the comments were 
favorable regarding the opportunities 
for Negroes in the profession but there 
were a few reservations. Rather than 
attempt to list or tabulate the com- 
ments some representative ones are 
selected. 

One engineer wrote: “Opportunities 
for Negroes are mushrooming—so 
therefore they should not be afraid to 
venture out in the search of these op- 
portunities.” Five respondents ex- 
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pressed their enthusiasm merely by 
terming the opportunities “unlimited”’ 
or “practically unlimited’. Of special 
interest is the case history of one man 
who said: 


Opportunities in private industry have 
increased 100-fold in the past four years 
and are definitely still on the upswing. 
... Out of a class of 35, I, the only Ne- 
gro, was the only one without a job 
(1952) and when in two months I found 
one, it was at a menial wage. In a short 
while, however, my status approached 
that of other engineers with my expe- 
rience....It is my opinion that a 
slackening of demand will not negate 
these advances and when the demand for 
engineers has lessened, we will already 
have been accepted as qualified men in 
the field. 


Several of the respondents men- 
tioned the growing demand for engi- 
neers as the chief cause of the improve- 
ment in employment opportunities. As 
one respondent expressed it, “The 
profession is growing so and industries 
expanding until all are looking for 
engineers (period) whether they be 
blue, black, or green.”” Another man 
wrote: 


I would guess that things are getting 
better because of the needs of this field. 
There are not enough Negro engineers 
available to saturate the liberal offices 
and so to build up pressure on those slow 
to conform. One of the big problems 
seems to be to break down the feeling 
that engineering is not a field for Negroes. 


IT'wo other comments in the same 
vein: 


Any Negro with any technical leanings 
should go into the engineering profession. 
The trend today is definitely in this 
direction. There is an immediate demand 
for all types of engineers today and for 
many years to come. The Negro youth 
now attending high school should be en- 
lightened to such. 
* * * 

The acute shortage of engineers in all 
fields has awakened organizations utiliz- 
ing engineers to the vast un-used poten- 


tial of Negroes in this endeavor. Many 
of these organizations whose doors were 
closed to the technically trained Negro 
just prior to World War II, have changed 
their policies somewhat. This change of 
policy has, to a considerable extent, 
erased the difficulty that the Negro had 
previously experienced in securing em- 
ployment in the engineering profession. 
The future outlook appears to be even 
brighter. 


Many of the comments were char- 
acterized by distinct optimism such as: 


I feel opportunities are now open regard- 
less of race in nearly all sections of the 
country. The pattern has been estab- 
lished so that in a very short time all 
restrictions will be eliminated. 
* * * 

It is my belief that the field of engineer- 
ing offers the Negro the greatest eco- 
nomic opportunities. In fact it is the one 
field that is almost free of racial dis- 
crimination. 


Another wrote: 


I am seeing opportunities constantly 
being opened due to the increasingly 
important role technicians are playing in 
our daily affairs. In a left handed way— 
thanks to Russian technical emphasis— 
we can no longer indulge in the luxury of 
widespread technical discrimination. Cer- 
tainly the education is available and this 
is the time to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to use it and thus gain the 
“knowhow” for industrial and business 
applications by which all Negroes will 
eventually benefit. 


Four of the engineers who cooper- 
ated in the study took rather pessi- 
mistic views. None of these men went 
so far as to advise Negro youth to stay 
out of engineering. However, the 
weight of their comments is sufficient 
to impress upon a Negro youth con- 
templating engineering as a career that 
he may not be able to compete on a 
completely equal footing with other 
engineers. As one engineer said: 

Conditions could be much better. The 


chance for upgrading is still poor. Read 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania re- 
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port on race relations in Pennsylvania 
and you will see what I am talking about. 


An engineer who received his B. S. 


in 1949 and his M. S. in 1955 insisted: 


The true picture is not presented. Only 
demand helps us. There is much resist- 
ance everywhere we are hired. Most 


large companies won’t hire me. Some 
offer $6,000. You don’t supervise or 
travel for the company at that level. I 
qualify for $12,000 and earn $9,000 so 
you see how they get rid of me. My only 
hope of getting more is to go to some 
isolated spot out west. 


And a third individual declared that 
“provided the young man has the guts, 
mental background, and wants to 
work, he can and will go places,” but 
“there are plenty of hard, hard cores of 
bias to crack.” The fourth thought that 
though the shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel made it possible for the Negro 
engineer to secure employment, “‘Prej- 
udice, however, is still most strong and 
bitter in the technical field. ...The 
going in the short future should be 
rough.” 

Many of the comments that were 
received from the engineers emphasized 
that the shortage of engineers was a 
factor that greatly aided Negro engi- 
neers to find employment. In the year 
that has elapsed since the data were 
collected there has been evidence of a 
lessening of the shortage of engineers. 
This brings to mind the possibility 
that a young man who now undertakes 
engineering training might not be able 
to find professional employment on 
graduation. Two points should be kept 
in mind. The first is that there is an 
ever increasing ratio of engineers to 
other industrial workers. The second 
is that men with engineering training 
are suited for many different types of 
work that are only partially related to 
the technical aspects of engineering. 


ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


The only readily available and siz. 
able group of Negro engineering stu- 
dents are those at Howard University, 
With the cooperation of officials at the 
university the names and addresses of 
the junior and senior engineering stu- 
dents in 1956 were obtained and in- 
formation was sought by means of 
questionnaires. There were seventy-one 
students in this group, 80 per cent of 
whom supplied information for the 
study. All of the students were male. 
Thirty-one were juniors and twenty- 
four were seniors. Their ages ranged 
from nineteen to thirty-nine years and 
the average was 25 years. 

The questions asked of the students 
were essentially the same as those 
asked engineers. 

Why did you choose engineering as a 
career? First there were the twenty- 
three students whose answers stated 
that they chose engineering because of 
their interest in or liking for engineer- 
ing. Ten students stated that they 
chose engineering because of the op- 
portunities that it afforded them. 
Apparently interest outweighed op- 
portunity in the eyes of these youths 
at the time that they made the choice 
of their occupation. 

There were seven responses from 
young men for whom engineering satis- 
fied both the motives of interest and 
opportunity. These gave such answers 
as “Interest, and to make money,” 
“Interest and desire for security,” and 
“Opportunity and enjoyment.” Two of 
the students emphasized creativity. 
Their answers were “desire to create” 
and “Challenging opportunities to ex- 
press inventiveness and creativity.” 

Throughout the answers of the stu- 
dents there were responses of an al- 
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truistic nature. Apparently some of the 
young men were civic minded on a 
broad scale. Two such answers were 
included among those to the question 
of choice of engineering. One gave his 
reason as “Significance to the world,” 
and the other’s response was ‘‘Chal- 
lenging field through which the whole 
human race can be helped.” 

Would you advise other qualified 
Negro high school graduates to choose 
engineering careers today? All of the 
engineering students said “‘yes’’ to this 
question although one made his an- 
swer provisional—depending on the 
interest of the high school student. 

In the earlier question on choice of 
engineering as a profession the students 
had given interest as their main reason. 
In this question regarding advice to 
high school graduates the balance was 
tipped in the other direction with 
thirty-one giving opportunities as the 
reason for their advice and only six 
mentioning interest. It may be that the 
students assumed that only those in- 
terested in engineering would be likely 
to enter the field. 

Five students explicitly indicated 
that they recommended the profession 
because they thought that there was 
little or no discrimination connected 
with it. For example, one spoke of be- 
ing “limited only by ability and 
qualifications.” 

Would you choose an engineering 
career if you had the chance to do it all 
over again? The answer was “yes” 
from all students except one. A junior 
backed up his ‘‘no” with the comment 
that there was “too much work in 
school.” 

In the answers to this question the 
importance of interest over oppor- 
tunity in the opinions of the students 
was again demonstrated. Thirteen of 


the answers stressed that their interest 
in or liking for the profession was the 
deciding factor. Four of the students 
gave the opportunities in engineering 
as their reason. 

Other comments are of interest: 
“Expectations fulfilled,’ ‘Previous 
convictions unchanged,” and the “In- 
teresting challenge” (stated by two 
students) are examples. Two of the 
students seemed to pass on a word of 
advice to others in their comments “I 
would be better prepared before com- 
ing to college,” and “‘I only wish I had 
prepared a little better in high school.” 

Altruistic comments are to be found 
in the answers to this question also. 
One man said he looked forward to 
being a “contributor to progress of the 
machine age”’ and another said “I have 
found exactly what I had hoped for, 
and that is an opportunity to really 
contribute something to mankind.” 

One respondent seemed to epitomize 
the spirit of many of the other com- 
ments when he wrote: ““Because as an 
engineer I feel that I can get good pay 
for doing what I like most to do.” 


SUMMARY 


The data received from practising 
engineers and from engineering stu- 
dents is overwhelmingly favorable for 
the employment of Negroes in the 
engineering profession. Both students 
and practising engineers like their pro- 
fession. They chose it on the basis of 
interest and would choose it again for 
the same reason if they had the chance 
to do it all over again. In effect they 
say “Come on in—the water is fine” 
as they advise others to follow them. 
They base this advice on current em- 
ployment opportunities rather than on 
interest. 

It should be noted that the engineers 
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and the students who have considered 
themselves happy and successful in 
their profession are men who chose 
that profession on the basis of their 
interest. When these same men recom- 
mend the profession to others they do 
so on the basis of employment oppor- 
tunities. It would be well to remember 
that those who have succeeded in the 
past and who are succeeding now are 
men who were drawn to their profes- 
sion by their strong interest in it. 
The data from engineers and stu- 
dents which have been used in this 
article are taken from “Preparation of 
the Negro for His Professional Engi- 
neering Opportunities”, by the author 
and cited previously. Other sources of 
information on opportunities for Ne- 
groes in engineering in the cited study 
include industrial and commercial en- 


terprises, the state Fair Employment 
Commissions, the local offices of the 
Urban League throughout the United 
States, the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the deans of 
the accredited engineering colleges in 
the United States, high school coun- 
selors, and engineering and professional 
societies. Data from all of these sources 
point to the conclusion that discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in engineering has 
decreased to the point where Negro 
youth today who have the interest and 
aptitude should be encouraged to pre- 
pare for an engineering career. Ade- 
quate training and employment oppor- 
tunities are available in many places 
throughout the United States. The 
door is open to full membership in the 
profession. 
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Section C: Reasons for Belated Education: A Study 
of the Plight of Older Negro Teachers 


GeorGE E. CuNNINGHAM 


Sometime Instructor of History, Alcorn College 


Renee IS SAID ABOUT THE CONDI- 
TIONS ENDURED TWO OR THREE 
DECADES ago by several hundred sum- 
mer-school college students that are 
now seeking undergraduate degrees in 
the several Negro institutions of higher 
learning of Mississippi. It is amazing 
that hundreds of these students, teach- 
ers who have been teaching from 
twenty to forty years, come in buses 
and private vehicles from eighty to a 
hundred miles daily to get six hours of 
college credit during the summer and 
on Saturdays. They come at the age of 
twenty, and they come at seventy. It is 
obvious that the age-level of students 
at an institution of higher learning is 
insignificant; all ages can be found at 
the universities of Wisconsin and 
Columbia. But the ages of these stu- 
dents in Mississippi have a significance 
peculiar to the background of Negro 
teachers that have taught for two or 
more decades. Little of the experience 
of these teachers can ever actually be 
recorded on paper, for the problems 
they faced in teaching and in acquiring 
a college education are recorded only 
in their own vivid memories of those 
days. Their background presents one of 
their major challenges, for indeed they 
are experiencing their second emanci- 
pation—an emancipation from condi- 
tions that made it impossible to do 
what they are now doing, and that 
today still affect a tremendous number 
of Negroes in all walks of life. 

Much is said, however, about the 
qualifications of these teachers. There 


is no substantial evidence to prove 
that they were capable of coping with 
the minds of the students they taught 
two or three decades ago. Many were 
unqualified, but still, in the absence of 
qualified teachers, they served as well 
as they knew how and helped their 
race advance. 

Younger Negro college graduates are 
coming to the front, and now often 
rant against the old teachers, as did 
the New Orleans Negro Republican 
sheet, the Weekly Pelican, against the 
older teachers in 1896. The following 
argument of the Pe/ican in 1896 is not 
different from present argument. “For 
years,” protested the Pelican, “the 
same old teachers have been reelected 
until at last they have become imbued 
with the idea that they are indis- 
pensable. We venture to make the as- 
sertion that seven-tenths of the present 
teachers could not pass a primary 
examination, while the other three- 
tenths, as a whole, would fail to get a 
grammar grade certificate.” The paper 
went on to take the school board of 
New Orleans to task for not solving 
the problem. So there is little new 
about this argument among Negroes. 

Overlooked in current argument is 
the fact that the older teachers are 
now becoming college graduates, and, 
if there are no age restrictions that bar 
the older ones and college standards are 
the same for all graduates, then they 
are perhaps, because of their expe- 
rience, more qualified than some of the 
younger ones. The concern today 
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should be that college standards be 
uniform for summer, week-end, and 
regular sessions as they often are not. 
Just as age should not determine 
grades, it should not determine who 
should teach below state retirement 
standards. After enduring the hard- 
ships of the past and receiving college 
degrees at a late age, these teachers are 
indeed becoming qualified to teach. To 
understand why they are late acquir- 
ing degrees, this paper is concerned 
with the background of a group of 
summer school students. 

One of the major handicaps for Ne- 
gro teachers in Mississippi during the 
1920’s and 1930’s was the low salaries 
they received. Low salaries handi- 
capped them in many ways. For a large 
majority, low salaries made it almost 
impossible for them to continue their 
education and become qualified to do 
the job they love—that is, teaching 
and working with young people. Most 
of the one hundred teachers inter- 
viewed for this study revealed a high 
degree of enthusiasm for teaching. A 
majority usually began like this: 
“When I started teaching, I thought 
that was the happiest moment of my 
life.” Still others would describe the 
more tragic circumstances underlying 
that humble beginning. Thus one 
teacher related: 


When I finished high school in 1939, I 
had won the $60.00 scholarship to Alcorn 
College. My parents were not able to pay 
the other money at the time (with eleven 
children besides me). What a happy day! 
I shall never forget the day when a 
friend of my family, a Jeanes Supervisor 
in Chickasaw County with headquarters 
at Okolona Junior College, informed me 
of openings for National Youth Adminis- 
tration students as teachers.... The 
state expected us to teach the next year. 
I wasn’t ready to quit school (I loved it), 
but necessity demanded that I continue 
to teach. What a challenge. 


It is obvious that many Negroes 
were financially unable to send their 
children to college during the twenties 
and thirties, for a large number of 
those interviewed touched upon this 
fact. They were unable to do so for two 
reasons. First, in 1920, when most of 
these teachers were completing their 
elementary and high school education, 
their parents were uneducated and 
were qualified to do only low-paying 
menial jobs, with wages immeasurably 
too small to finance high school and 
college education of eight or more 
children. Secondly, since a large num- 
ber of the parents were agricultural 
workers or small-farm operators, there 
was little willingness on the part of the 
parents to send their children away to 
college, for a child of high school age 
was indeed a member of the farm labor 
force. 

The home situation for the Negro 
had been a bad one. Negro parents 
understood very little about keeping 
their children in school. The Negro 
student was confronted with constant 
parental drives to make a living. In 
the rural areas, home facilities were far 
too inadequate to insure an environ- 
ment conducive to study. Even homes 
in cities and towns did not provide the 
facilities that would have encouraged 
students, because there, too, parental 
background and social heritage were so 
deplorable that it was difficult to main- 
tain at home out-of-school hours or 
during vacations what had _ been 
learned at school or college. In a real 
sense, a majority of the Negroes that 
went to college from 1920 to 1940— 
especially those that made use of the 
educational facilities Mississippi pro- 
vided for Negroes—were pioneers in 
their individual families in education. 

The great depression that began in 
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1929, or even earlier for many Negroes 
in Mississippi, augmented inability and 
unwillingness to send potential teach- 
ers to college. The Negro farmers in 
Mississippi were among the first to 
bear the brunt of economic conditions 
that did grave damage not only to the 
institutions of Negro education, but to 
American education in all its forms and 
colors. Financing of Negro teacher- 
education had to come from an external 
source, for surely only in exceptional 
cases was it to come from the family. 

In spite of the common knowledge 
that teaching was a low paying pro- 
fession, many young Negroes chose 
teaching as their career, thinking that 
it afforded a slight degree of intellectual 
companionship, which could not be 
found in other forms of employment 
opened to Negroes. It was thought by 
many of the young Negroes of the 
twenties and thirties that the financial 
resources outside the family that were 
needed for adequate teacher training 
should be found in the teaching pro- 
fession, since the teachers at least 
realize that they were as yet unquali- 
fied. Many of them hoped for the day 
when they would have saved enough 
money to go to college. The teaching 
field was open, and it was not hard for 
eighth grade and high school graduates 
to find jobs and to meet the state 
teacher requirements. One teacher, for 
instance, testified that she completed 
the eighth grade at the age of 14 and 
took an examination that qualified her 
to get a third grade license. Other 
teachers interviewed also confirmed 
the fact that it was relatively easy for 
an eighth grade student to get a job 
teaching. Some teachers, of course, 
stated that in some counties it was nec- 
essary to be on “friendly terms” 
with the county superintendents. 


These teachers hoping for further train- 
ing were to be greatly disappointed 
because of two factors. In the first 
place, conditions prevailed that made 
it impossible for a Negro teacher to 
save for further training. Then, too, 
the new teachers soon found that 
teaching offered little more intellectual 
companionship than other more menial 
jobs. 

Teachers interviewed stated that 
they received salaries ranging from 
$15.00 to $40.00 per month. A large 
majority had received an average 
salary of $20.00 per month in the 
twenties, and $30.00 immediately fol- 
lowing the bad years of the depression. 
‘Because of the shortage of money in 
the county treasure during the early 
thirties,’ one teacher reminisced, “the 
teachers were issued certificates in- 
stead of warrants. The big problem was 
to find a merchant or some individual 
that would cash the certificate for a 10 
or 20 per cent discount.’ Another 
teacher had a different problem: “My 
salary was thirty-five dollars per 
month, and during the depression I had 
to wait from three to five months for 
my pay. Then I would get it in a lump 
sum. I taught in this school under 
these conditions for five years.” One 
teacher who boarded near her school 
“was paid produce” by the school 
patrons to supplement her boarding 
expenses. Many teachers pointed out 
that some superintendents “‘would give 
them an order on the community store 
where they traded to get whatever 
they needed.”” There were also cases 
in which parents paid the teacher. 
Especially was this true in some com- 
munities where parents desired their 
children to have six months of educa- 
tion instead of the usual four. 

With appallingly low salaries and no 
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means to do what they had set out to 
do—to save money in order to go to 
college—there were other problems 
centering around the schools that made 
saving impossible. Books and other 
school materials were not provided by 
the authorities. The teachers had, 
therefore, to spend part of their hard- 
earned salaries to supply their schools 
with articles such as soap, black- 
boards, drinking cups, erasers, maps, 
globes, paint, and paper, which are so 
often taken for granted today and 
which have become as much a part of 
the school as the building. Relative to 
this, one teacher told how, if her salary 
did not suffice for school maintenance, 
she would “give some type of program 
and charge a small amount for 
admission... .” 

Most of these teachers taught in 
rural communities where the teacher, 
according to local standards, was re- 
quired to dress far better than anyone 
in the community. According to one of 
those interviewed, five per cent of 
salary had to be spent on clothing. 
This was still another drain on the 
little salary. Although, compared to 
living conditions today, cost of board- 
ing was low, the teacher away from 
home had still another financial prob- 
lem. In the first place she paid rent for 
a room that was shared by two or three 
other people. With regard to food, she 
never received a balanced diet. Then, 
too, the homes in which teachers had 
to live provided the same type of ad- 
miration that had been manifested for 
Booker T. Washington by Negroes 
decades before, but offered no intellec- 
tual contact at all. This factor cannot 
be overlooked, for intellectual com- 
panionship is vital to growth of a 
teacher. 

It was not uncommon for rural 


teachers to walk from four to six miles 
to their schools. One teacher declared 
that her county “owed her for working 
the roads.’ Transportation indeed 
posed a problem. During the winter 
the problem became acute, yet these 
teachers very seldom missed a day, 
for some made “snow shoes out of 
sacks.” 

Most rural schools were held in 
churches, and heating these poorly 
constructed buildings was almost im- 
possible. “Some good patrons,” re- 
membered one teacher, “would bring 
some wood or some older boys that 
wanted to talk to the girls would come 
and cut quite a bit of wood.” Lack of 
heat forced one teacher to move to 
“the sunny side” of the room in the 
winter, yet she realized the damage to 
the students’s eyes this might have 
caused. Other teachers reported that 
students sitting near the one heater in 
the center of the room were too warm, 
while those at a distance from it would 
be uncomfortably cold. “When I began 
teaching,” recalled still another 
teacher, “I received my first expe- 
riences in a small church with such 
equipment as a pastor had for his con- 
gregation except for the addition of a 
small blackboard of planks nailed to 
the wall. The pupils were uncomfort- 
able. The seats were homemade with 
no backs. The benches were made the 
same height.” Over and over were such 
situations described by the teachers 
talked to. 

School terms ranged from four to six 
months, though in some rural com- 
munities this was not true, because the 
school term could be abruptly ended 
at any time. One teacher vividly de- 
scribed this situation: “We also had to 
prepare for an exhibit at the end of the 
term, which consumed quite a bit of 
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our time. This exhibit consisted of 
home-made articles made of sacks and 
woodwork and mats made of shucks 
and pine needles. We had to begin our 
preparation early, because we didn’t 
know when we would receive a notice 
to close; therefore, the children’s aca- 
demic work was too often neglected.” 

A large number of the schools were 
of the one-teacher type—that is, the 
“principal” taught all classes without 
assistance. In many cases this teacher 
taught grades one through the eight. 
One-teacher schools created a major 
problem, for they retarded the growth 
of students, by not providing challenge 
for any one class, much less for the 
individual. The teacher found it rather 
dificult to keep seven classes at work, 
while she taught one. This type of 
school made it almost impossible for 
intellectual companionship for the 
teacher and to a large degree retarded 
her growth. 

After devoting a life-time to the 
teaching profession, it is obvious why 
these teachers seek belated undergrad- 
uate degrees. The primary reason for 
this great desire is an overwhelming 
innermost urge to learn and to become 
adequate to the job. As has been 
stated, finishing college was an early 
indomitable urge, and today the older 
teachers are fulfilling a wish that family 
and society had either impeded or had 
not cared to further. For them, per- 
haps, a college degree is more valuable 
than it will ever be to the regular stu- 
dent, because the experiences they 
endured serve as an undying incentive 
never to re-live some of the things that 
happened in their lives in the past. 

No doubt there have been many Ne- 
groes that have sufféred for a good 
foundation in education, because of the 
belated fulfillment of the educational 


goals of their teachers. But many of 
these Negroes do realize that what 
happened in the past was all that the 
society in which they live permitted. 
They know that, had it not been for 
these ill-prepared teachers, they would 
have gained less education than the 
poor one that was offered. 

In one community one _ teacher 
taught all of the young people born 
since 1920. Although she is very old 
now, she is still teaching. Many of the 
students she taught report that her 
teaching methods have been tre- 
mendously altered since she taught 
them, and it is surmised that this al- 
teration has resulted from the learning 
she has acquired from the many sum- 
mer sessions of college work she has 
had since she taught many of them. It 
seems to be the wish of the hundreds of 
students she taught that she should be 
permitted to continue her teaching 
until she reaches the age of retirement, 
as a recognition to the innumerable 
services she performed in the com- 
munity. Services rendered by the 
teachers in the 20’s and 30’s were not 
restricted to classroom activities. They 
often served as legal advisors, or- 
ganizers of Christmas and Easter 
programs, readers of condolences and 
obituaries at all funerals. In service to 
the community outside of school they 
ranked along with the preachers. 

The significance of the deep-seated 
desire of these older teachers to acquire 
a college degree is much greater than 
mere self-satisfaction. To a large de- 
gree, many of them feel that they owe 
a college degree to the community they 
served and to the many students they 
taught. Many of them are ostenta- 
tiously proud in showing off their col- 
lege attainments to their former stu- 
dents, and, upon receiving degrees, 
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they undergo a profound emotional 
experience. 


Personal desire alone was not suffi- 
cient for the attainment of a college 
degree. It was necessary that changes 
should take place in the society of 
which these teachers are a part before 
the desire could be realized. But these 
changes are taking place, though they 
have belatedly come at a time when 
teachers of the twenties and thirties 
were least prepared for them and had 
often become resigned to letting sleep- 
ing dogs be. 


Salary equalization was one mani- 
festation of that social change and 
formal teacher requirements are a re- 
sult. In 1955, the State of Mississippi, 
carrying out the principles laid down 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, equalized Negro teachers’ sala- 
ries with those of whites, and at the 
same time gave impetus to the desire 
of the teacher to get a college educa- 


tion. The equalization law called for 
equal salaries for equal licenses for ail 
teachers in the public school system. 
Some retired. But a large majority 
desired to make a vigorous response to 
the challenge, partly because the re. 
tirement pension would be based upon 
the salary earned during the past five 
years. Added to the other motives de- 
scribed above, the retirement incentive 
has made perhaps a great impression 
upon the older teachers. Many of those 
interviewed stated that they needed 
from two to three years of work before 
they could arrive at the desired pen- 
sion. Having served the best years of 
their lives in the teaching profession, 
they are prepared to let the younger 
teachers begin their struggle, but at 
the same time they are deeply con- 
cerned to get what they after all 
actually deserve—teacher pensions. In- 
deed, many of these teachers are 
getting college degrees in order to 
retire. 
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Section D: Morehouse College 


GLENN SISK 


Professor of History, Georgia Institute of Technology 


Cy" IN West ATLANTA, BEYOND 
THE TERMINAL STATION lies a sep- 
arate educational world, little known 
or heeded by the white community. It 
is the group of institutions of higher 
iearning for Negroes affiliated as At- 
lanta University. The seven colleges 
which compose the university had gone 
their separate ways, under separate 
support, but in 1929 Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Morehouse College, and Spellman 
College were united. Later the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, Clark Univer- 
sity, Morris Brown College, and Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary joined the 
Atlanta University affiliation. 

Most of these colleges had their 
starts as missionary enterprises for the 
freedmen, financed either by Northern 
religious denominations or by North- 
ern philanthropic enterprises. 

These endeavors received little sup- 
port or sympathy from Southern 
whites, whose plantation slavery back- 
grounds left them feeling little need for 
Negro education. For New England 
School “‘marms”’ or missionaries such 
as Misses Hattie E. Giles and Sophia 
B. Packard, founders of Spelman 
College, to come South to teach Ne- 
groes in 1881 was tantamount to 
cutting themselves off from white so- 
ciety. Only true lovers of God and 
their black fellowman were able to 
bear this sort of treatment. President 
George Sale of Atlanta Baptist Semi- 
nary said in April, 1894 that “‘every- 
body knows that between the Georgia 
Baptists at large and the Northern men 
and women who are engaged in work 


in the Baptist schools in Atlanta, there 
is but little sympathy. We do our work 
and live our lives apart... .” 

The oldest men’s undergraduate col- 
lege in the group is Morehouse College, 
which celebrated its ninetieth anni- 
versary February 18, 1957. It was in 
1867 that an inauspicious “Augusta 
Institute’ was founded by an ex-slave, 
Richard C. Coulter, and William J. 
White; and was later sponsored by the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety of New York, one of the de- 
nominational societies interested in the 
education of the freedmen. On No- 
vember 15, 1869 the Reverend W. D. 
Siegfried and his wife arrived to take 
up the work of the Institute. 

In the three years after its founding 
the Institute saw a very precarious 
existence, and the outlook in 1870 was 
not promising. The whole project was 
looked upon with “extreme disfavor” 
by most of the white people in the 
community. “Actual odium’”’ was asso- 
ciated with it by many. The buildings 
were dilapidated and in need of repairs 
everywhere. Not an article of furniture 
belonged to the Institute. A few nails 
in the walls and a few books on a bench 
were the entire equipment. 

Joseph Thomas Robert became pres- 
ident in 1871, and for four years he 
conducted school without an assistant 
and with an annual average of fifty- 
two pupils in attendance. He remained 
president even after the removal of the 
school to Atlanta and until 1894. 

Within seven years, 1871-1878, 245 
men enrolled, 150 of these being minis- 
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terial students. After President Robert 
took charge no women attended, and 
until the removal of the school from 
Augusta, no boys under sixteen years 
of age. Before 1871 only residents of 
Augusta attended the school. In 1874 
thirty-one out of fifty-six were from 
other places, and in 1877, sixty-four 
out of ninety-two. 


The curriculum of this early insti- 
tute included algebra, geometry, phys- 
iology, botany, natural science, rhet- 
oric, Latin, and New Testament Greek. 
Declamation and composition were 
taken once per week. The first grad- 
uates received their diplomas in 1884. 


The Augusta Institute was removed 
to Atlanta in the fall of 1879, under the 
auspices of Reverend Frank Quarles, 
pastor of Friendship Baptist Church, 
and the name was changed to the 
Atlanta Baptist Seminary. The school 
had $6,000. A lot was secured at the 
corner of Elliott and West Hunter 
Streets, and a brick building erected. 
Later the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society secured fourteen acres in 
the Western part of the city for $7,500, 
and a four-story building was built. 
The Missionary Baptist Convention of 
Georgia took part in the corner stone 
laying, and the building was occupied 
December 1, 1889. 


This location was too close to the 
railroad switch yards and to a lumber 
mill, and the smoke and the noise 
were unbearable. Boarding facilities 
were poor, and temptations too great. 
Several years later a permanent loca- 
tion was secured further to the South- 
west near Atlanta University. 

In later years the name of the school 
was changed to Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege, and in 1913 it became known as 
Morehouse College. 
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ENDOWMENT 


The $6,000 with which the Institute 
was moved from Augusta to Atlanta 
was hardly a foreshadowing of the 
endowments to come. Prior to 1930 the 
Morehouse endowment was around 
$329,000. Between 1929 and 1940 the 
endowment was increased by approxi- 
mately $785,000, making the total 
$1,114,000 by 1940. From 1940 to 1948 
the increase was $886,000 to a total 
endowment of $2,000,000 at the latter 
date. It took the eight years, 1940- 
1948, to raise $1,000,000 with the 
generous help of the General Education 
Board. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society spent on Morehouse 
from 1869 to 1916 a total of $462,220. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Morehouse has never been a large 
college from the standpoint of enroll- 
ment. The fifty-two students of 1871 
were increased to 233 by 1890, but 
dropped to 146 in 1897, probably as a 
result of the depression of 1893. The 
enrollment of 1928 was 326, and of 
1938, 376. As a result of post-war con- 
ditions in 1947, the figure went to 860. 

The students of Morehouse came 
from thirty states, the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, the 
Bahamas, Nigeria, and Liberia. In 
general the largest part of the enroll- 
ment was drawn from Atlanta, the 
state of Georgia, and the neighboring 
Southern states. 


CURRICULA 


The basic Negro curriculum issue 
was posed as between the Atlanta Ne- 
gro colleges and Tuskegee Institute. 
Widespread was the belief that Ne- 
groes were qualified only for agricul- 
tural and manual arts pursuits, and 
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Northern philanthropists responded 
much more readily to Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s appeal on these grounds than 
to the liberal arts appeal of the More- 
house president John Hope. 

Yet two factors worked in favor of 
the perpetuation of the liberal arts ap- 
proach in the Negro schools. Many of 
the Negroes themselves seemed to 
favor it, and industrial education 
proved too expensive. The Atlanta 
colleges became clearly identified with 
the liberal arts with a few left-handed 
gestures toward the industrial arts. 
Morehouse prided itself on being “a 
small liberal arts college.” 

The early curricula had to reckon 
with the preparation of students from 
varying age levels. The great majority 
of students enrolled in the Atlanta 
Baptist Seminary in the 1880s, aside 
from those in the Theological Depart- 
ment, were to be found in the so-called 
normal course, and the first formal 
literary graduates, those of 1884, were 
from this course. In its early years this 
was really a grammar school course of 
three years, later extended to four. It 
consisted of worx in reading and lan- 
guage, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, physiology and hygiene, book- 
keeping, and algebra. The fourth year, 
when it was added, included natural 
philosophy, geometry, mental science, 
theory and practice of teaching, civil 
government, English literature, and 
moral science. 

In 1893 the Normal Course became 
known as the Academic Course and 
definitely assumed the shape of a col- 
lege preparatory course. In the same 
year the formal college course entered 
the catalogue and resembled in some 
ways the course offered in later years. 
The academic course was at first lower 
than in later years, the first year being 


given over to what was really the last 
year of grammar school, but from 1893 
to recent years any changes made in 
either the academic course or the col- 
lege course have been those of detail, 
looking toward a gradual raising of 
standards and increased efficiency 
rather than of radical change of policy. 
The catalogue of 1894-1895 showed 
four students registered in the fresh- 
man class in the college and four in the 
sophomore class. All but one of these 
ultimately graduated. 

For the students who were not suffi- 
ciently advanced even for the Aca- 
demic Course, provision was made in 
the Elementary English Course, con- 
sisting of three of the upper grades of 
grammar school work. The Teachers’ 
Professional Course included one or 
more years of study. 

The Theological Course was planned 
as a two year course, but it had to be 
adapted to poorly prepared students. 
It emphasized the practical duties of a 
pastor. When the Seminary became 
known as the Atlanta Baptist College 
after 1898, the Theological Depart- 
ment offered a more detailed course of 
study and a special professor of the- 
ology assumed direction of the work. 

In 1882 the Collegiate Department 
offered a Scientific Course of four years 
and a Classical Course of six years. 
The Classical Course included four 
years of Latin, three years of Greek, 
chemistry, geology, zoology, logic, 
trigonometry, astronomy, and political 
economy. But not a single student 
completed the Classical Course before 
1892. 

In spite of these high-sounding cur- 
ricula, Negro higher education in 
reality was nearer to high school or 
elementary grade. Almost none of the 
efforts to train for the much-needed 
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preachers reached above the high 
school level. W. E. B. Du Bois, the 
distinguished sociologist of Atlanta 
University, refused to recognize any 
Negro education as of college grade. 

The high school movement of the 
1920’s provided the strongest impetus 
to higher education. The whole state in 
1905 had only twelve public four-year 
accredited high schools, both white and 
Negro. By 1928 there were 360, with 
the Negroes having forty-seven in 
1930. By the early 1930’s every Negro 
college in Georgia had abolished the 
elementary grades. With the establish- 
ment of the Booker T. Washington 
High School in Atlanta in 1924, the 
Atlanta colleges gave up high school 
work. 

Special emphasis was given in the 
Atlanta colleges to the arts. Music was 
an old tradition at Morehouse, where 
the Christmas Carol concert had long 
been given. What was not so common 
in Negro colleges was the strong em- 
phasis given to painting, sculpture, 
and drama. Exhibits of fine arts by 
Negro artists and dramatic productions 
by student players became part of the 
academic tradition. 

In general, the Morehouse! curricu- 
lum was that of the typical liberal arts 
college. 


PRESIDENTS OF MorREHOUSE COLLEGE 


The removal of the Augusta Insti- 
tute to Atlanta was accomplished in 
the administration of President Joseph 
Thomas Robert, who served from 1871 
to 1884. 


The next president was Samuel 


1 The name was changed in 1913 in honor of 
Henry L. Morehouse, benefactor and correspond- 
ing secretary of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 


Graves, who resigned his pastorate in 
1885 to take the presidency of the 
Atlanta Baptist Seminary. He served 
for five years until 1890, and then con- 
tinued in the institution as Professor of 
Theology for four more years. He was 
the author of Outline Studies in The- 
ology and Homiletics. 

President Graves reported that he 
found the seminary in charge of Pro. 
fessor D. F. Estes, assisted by Pro- 
fessor W. E. Holmes, the only teachers, 
except one who taught vocal music. 

President Graves said that when he 
took charge five years covered the 
course of instruction, namely, two 
years in the Preparatory, two in the 
Normal, and one in the Theology 
courses. As soon as possible he reor- 
ganized the Theological Department, 
extending the course to two years, thus 
making the entire course six years. 

This continued until the close of 
1888-1889, when another enlargement 
was made by extending the Normal 
Course to four years and giving more 
prominence to the Classical Course, 
thus making a total of eight years. By 
February, 1890, there were six teachers 
besides the music teacher. 


The years from 1890 when Dr. 
Graves resigned to 1897, when Atlanta 
Baptist Seminary became a college, 
were a period of solid, quiet, construc- 
tive effort. George Sale became presi- 
dent in 1897. From this date the 
faculty began to assume coherence 
and permanency. 

At a single leap the seminary began 
to have the ideals and aspirations of a 
modern college. The new influence was 
due largely to two new teachers, Pro- 
fessor Waldo B. Truesdell and Pro- 
fessor John Hope. The halting, uncer- 
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of enthusiasm, self-confidence, and 
aggressiveness.” 

John Hope, the first Negro president 
of a private, church-related Negro col- 
lege supported by Northern philan- 
thropy, was transferred by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society to 
the Atlanta Baptist College and be- 
came one of its inspiring influences. He 
ultimately became one of the leading 
figures in Southern Negro education, 
serving as president of the Atlanta 
Baptist College from 1905 to 1931.8 
The institution became a center of 
educational and social influence in the 
Atlanta and Georgia area, and its 
influence extended as far away as 
Africa. 

Hope’s policies called for a con- 
stantly expanding Morehouse and idea 
that it should be a center of racial and 
community uplift in the city of At- 
lanta. In the first ten years of his 
administration, 1905-1915, the enroll- 
ment went from 204 to 413. The 
academy increased from 41 to 178, and 
the college itself from twenty-one to 
sixty-two. More building was done 
than in any previous administration. 

The most recent presidents have 
been Dr. Samuel H. Archer and Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays. 


THE Facu.ty 


Missionaries from the North, espe- 
cially New England, with all the zeal 


* Around the turn of the century the college 
began to take on new activities: football in 1900; 
intercollegiate debating, 1906; conferences on 
moral and religious training in 1903, 1904, and 
1905. The football team of 1908 were undisputed 
champions of the Negro institutions in the 
South. 

_* Hope became president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the Atlanta 
Y. M. C. A., a member of the Advisory Board of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, a member of the Executive 


and self-sacrifice of their calling, 
founded many Negro colleges in At- 
lanta and the South, including More- 
house. For a generation these zealous 
churchmen were dominant, establish- 
ing and enforcing their blue laws, 
imposing their puritan ideals, and 
working to destroy the belief of the 
white South that education should be 
provided only for the superior few. 

Under the early conditions of pov- 
erty, all the faculty had to be hard 
workers. President Robert in 1880- 
1881 taught five and six classes per 
day, each class having from twenty-six 
to 109 pupils. Professor William 
Holmes in 1884-1885 taught eight 
classes daily, each class having 107 to 
152 pupils. 

The eagerness and docility of their 
students were compensating features. 
The early teachers were not so blessed 
with formal education as the later ones. 
But by 1900, graduates of Harvard, 
Colgate, Brown, and Toronto were in 
the classrooms of Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege. In 1894 John Hope, John Hubert, 
Benjamin Brawley, and C. H. Ward- 
law were employed, and within a few 
years the colored teachers outnum- 
bered the white missionaries. In the 
faculty of forty in 1948 all but two or 
three had advanced degrees, and eleven 
had doctorates.! 


SrupEnT Lire at MoreEHOUSE 


The most striking contrast exists be- 
tween the free and easy manners of 
Morehouse students of the present day 
and the puritanical discipline of the 


Committee of the Urban League of New York, 
and a member of various boards of the State 
Baptist Convention. 

4 At the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
National Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1956, Dean B. R. Brazeal, academic 
dean and professor of economics at Morehouse, 
was elected president of the association. 
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first half century of the old Atlanta 
Baptist Seminary. The nineteenth cen- 
tury student had to attend daily 
prayers and public worship on Sunday. 
The boarding pupils were not allowed 
to leave the campus without permis- 
sion, and after six in the evening were 
expected to be in the building. No one 
was supposed to visit another’s room 
without permission. He could not visit 
friends in the city or receive visitors on 
the Sabbath day. Religious work was 
the only excuse for leaving the campus 
on Sunday. 

In addition, no liquor was allowed, 
no swearing, lying, obscenity, quarrel- 
ing, disrespect for the teachers, no loud 
talking or sleeping during school hours. 
The student must be in bed at the pre- 
scribed hour, and prompt in all his 
activities. The doors of the dining hall 
were locked three minutes after the 
last bell had rung. No political ac- 
tivity or mass meetings were allowed. 
Dark clothes for boys were prescribed. 

Students of Spelman for girls and 
Atlanta Baptist Seminary for boys 
fraternized occasionally at joint enter- 
tainments and an annual lawn party. 
A boy wishing to call on a girl at any 
other time might appear in the recep- 
tion room at Spelman and, after con- 
vincing the chaperon that his inten- 
tions were honorable, was granted a 
quiet twenty minute date. The boy 
was allowed to call only once per 
month, although the girl might re- 
ceive a different caller every week. The 
Sir Galahad idea of women was en- 
forced among the Negro students of 
the 1890's. 

The relation of the student to his 
God prevailed in all activities. Daily 
devotions and Sunday preaching ser- 
vices demanded compulsory attend- 
ance. Wednesday evening was the time 


for Young People’s Meeting, Thursday 
for Prayer Meeting, and Saturday for 
Bible Reading. 

Student expense has catapulted, 
Tuition in 1880 was one dollar per 
month, and board and room cost eight 
to ten dollars per month. Even these 
small sums put a terrific burden on 
families just out of slavery. Tuition in 
1954-1955 was $275 for the year; 
room, board and laundry were $387. 

In the early days, boarding students 
were expected to give one hour of free 
labor per day on the grounds and 
buildings. All were expected to work in 
the laundry, printing office, on the 
farm, or elsewhere. Others worked 
outside the college. In summer, stu- 
dents went to teach, pick cotton, or 
work at trades. Some went North to 
work. 

Student activities at Morehouse Col- 
lege have traditionally possessed two 
major characteristics. First, they have 
had a strong religious tone, especially 
in the early days; and second, they 
have shown a determination to carry 
on the same types of activities that one 
might find in a white liberal arts col- 
lege. In the 1880’s students engaged in 
formal debates, orations, piano recitals, 
concerts, and choirs. The Seminary 
organized in 1880 the Ciceronian 
Lyceum which had as its rival the 
Young Men’s Literary Association. 

In 1911 Kemper Harreld came to 
Morehouse after study at Chicago and 
Berlin, and began a notable career in 
music at Morehouse and Spelman. His 
glee clubs and orchestras became 
famous, and made annual tours that 
brought distinction to the colleges. 

Intercollegiate debating was or- 
ganized in 1905 by Professor George 
Towns, and contests were held with 
Fisk University, Talladega College, 
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and other institutions on the Negro 
circuit. 

The Athenaeum, founded in 1898, 
was a school paper for Morehouse and 
Spelman, which furnished a vehicle 
for serious intellectual articles by 
students. 

The lecture program of outstanding 
scholars and lecturers has become the 
envy of the white colleges in the area. 

Athletics at Atlanta Baptist Semi- 
nary began with baseball in the 1890's. 
A league of four Negro colleges was or- 
ganized in Atlanta in 1896 to play a 
series of six games each. 

Football was organized in 1900, and 
Atlanta Baptist Seminary went unde- 
feated for five years. In the years 1908, 
1912, and 1916 Morehouse was the un- 
questioned champion of the South. 

Basketball was begun in 1910, and 
Morehouse led the Southern Con- 
ference in 1919-1920. 

Quite humble were these beginnings 
when compared to the teams fielded by 
Morehouse in later years and the 
elaborate celebrations held in conjunc- 
tion with the games. In 1942, her 
majesty, Miss Maroon and White, 
“captivated a capacity crowd with her 
magic voice and inspired a not-to-be- 
denied team on to victory.” 

Track and tennis were also part of 
the athletic program. 

Fraternity life has been somewhat 
comparable to that in white colleges. 


THE AFFILIATION 


The crowding of five Negro colleges 
in Atlanta caused the Slater, Jeanes, 
Rosenwald, Phelps-Stokes, and Rocke- 
feller fund agents to insist on consoli- 
dation. Since they held so much power 
over the Negro colleges, serious efforts 
were made to meet their demands. 

It was the need for libraries in sev- 


eral of the Atlanta Negro colleges that 
finally brought action. The whole 
movement was an outgrowth of the 
new policy of the General Education 
Board to encourage the development 
of three or four university centers for 
Negroes in the South. Under the 
leadership of President Myron W. 
Adams of Atlanta University a plan 
for merger received unanimous adop- 
tion by April 1, 1929. 

Atlanta University became the grad- 
uate and professional part of the new 
center and the coordinator. Morehouse 
became the undergraduate men’s col- 
lege, and Spelman the undergraduate 
women’s college. Representatives of 
the other two colleges were put on the 
Board of Trustees of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, each institution retaining its own 
board. John Hope, president of More- 
house College, was elected president of 
the affiliation. 

The new Atlanta University opened 
in September, 1929. By 1932 the new 
consolidated library was completed at 
a cost of $450,000 and endowed with 
$600,000. There was space for 600 stu- 
dents and 175,000 volumes. Another 
million dollars was given anonymously 
for the new administration building, 
dormitories, president’s home, labora- 
tories and so forth. The Atlanta School 
of Social Work joined the affiliation in 
1938. Morris Brown College moved 
into the old Atlanta University build- 
ings nearby. The General Education 
Board in 1941, with land and $750,000, 
helped Clark University move to an 
elegant and spacious campus next to 
Atlanta University. 

By 1946-1947 the center included 
all seven of the Negro colleges in the 
Atlanta area. The affiliation repre- 
sented a plant of $5,000,000, combined 
endowments of $12,000,000, annual 
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income of $1,800,000, a library of 
135,000 volumes, and an enrollment of 
3500 students. 

The gallant missionary efforts of the 
founders of Morehouse in the early 
years seemed quite feeble when com- 
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pared to the great need and the wide. 
spread illiteracy among the Negro 
population. But the elementary scheol 
of that day has become a college of 
high standing, rendering distinguished 
service to the nation. 
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